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Our Contributors 


Three leaders in the field of group work found time to contribute to our understanding 
of “group dynamics”: 


Herbert A. Thelen, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology at the University of 
Chicago, took what he facetiously called “a cosmic look” at group dynamics and has given 
us a broad base for our thinking on the subject. 


Gertrude Wilson, well-known teacher and author at the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Social Work, made a basic contribution to the symposium by developing the idea of the 
nature of a group. 


Grace Coyle, Professor of Group Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, has written an enlightening, brief article on “the relations of ‘group 
dynamics’ to group work.” This thoughtful article might well be read several times by every- 
one working with student groups in high schools and colleges. 


Three teachers have described their attempts to translate group work theory into 
practice in classes. Edith Doi, a social studies teacher in the Waimea High School, Ha- 
waii, described a service project, initiated and carried out by pupils. George A. Favareau, 
social studies teacher and guidance counselor, Katonah High School, Katonah, New York, 
gives us a realistic account of two types of discussion groups that aroused interest in his social 
studies classes. Helen B. Hanks, an art teacher in Mt. Hebran Junior High School, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, shows how a puppet project contributed to the personal development of 
the pupils who worked together on it. 


Nicholas Hobbs, Associate Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, from his background of study and experimentation in the fields of psychotherapeutic 
counseling and group therapy, has contributed an article which will be of much interest to 
personnel workers in high schools and in institutions of higher learning. 


William H. Hickerson, Director of Public Relations, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, rendered us a particular service by giving the highlights from the papers of a galaxy of 
outstanding speakers brought together by President Helen Dalton Bragdon for the Ninetieth 
Anniversary Convocation held at Lake Erie College in October, 1948. His readable article 
furnishes a wealth of ideas important to everyone concerned with the education of young 
women. 


Elizabeth K. Graves, Assistant in the Secondary School and College Reading Center, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, in a thoroughly informative and practical article, 
directs attention to the very important problem of the use of visual aids in guidance. 
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Symposium on Group Dynamics 


“Group Dynamics” seems to be the 
“word of the year.” Everyone is us- 
ing it; many would like to know more 
about it. For this reason, the Editor 
asked a few leaders in the field to 
write briefly on some phase of the sub- 
ject. Despite the short time available 
and their heavy responsibilities, Her- 
bert A. Thelen, of the University of 
Chicago, Gertrude Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Grace Coyle 
of Western Reserve University, found 
time to write significant statements 
that clarify our thinking about “group 
dynamics” and its relationship to the 
group work process, as it has been 
practiced by social workers and educa- 
tors for several decades. 


After an introductory statement 
briefly sketching some aspects of the 
evolution of group work in education, 
there follows a series of short articles, 
(1) placing group dynamics in the 
broadest possible setting, (2) clarify- 
ing the idea of a group, and (3) show- 
ing the relation of “group dynamics” 
to group work. 


Evo.ution or Group Work IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A decade ago group activities in 
secondary schools and colleges put the 
emphasis on activities, program, con- 
tent, and end results more than on the 
group work process. Student activities, 
for the most part, were leader-cen- 
tered. The leader’s role was to set up 
and reach objectives through his own 
skill in the selection and application of 
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techniques. The leader’s goals, how- 
ever, were the same as today: per- 
sonal development of the members 
and benefits to the group. 

Techniques were developed. The 
decade from 1935 to 1945 saw pro- 
gress in dealing with problems of how 
to determine what groups should be 
formed, how to form groups, how to 
establish a satisfactory relationship 
between members and leaders. The 
need for understanding the interests, 
abilities and backgrounds of members 
was recognized and personal guidance 
given. As an aid in the evaluation of 
these and other techniques, records of 
group activities were kept. A great 
deal of attention was given to pro- 
gram planning. Some research on 
the influence of members of a group 
on one another was published. For 
example, Simpson’ reported a tend- 
ency for those who influence others 
most in an academic kind of group 
discussion to be the ones who are the 
least influenced themselves, 

In the transition from the leader- 
centered to the member-centered em- 
phasis, group activities in 1939 were 
“coming to mean a kind of guided 
group experience in which individuals 
are helped to meet their needs and 
develop their interests along socially 
acceptable lines, with the assistance 
of a group leader.”” Group experi- 


1Ray H. Simpson, A Study of Those Who Influence 
and of Those Who Are Influenced in Discussion. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1938. 

2Grace L. Coyle, “ Social Group Work” in Social 
Work Yearbook, 1939. P. 413. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1939. 
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ence was more clearly conceived as an 
opportunity for individuals to find 
security and acceptance, to develop 
their special abilities, to learn to co- 
operate, to become more self-reliant 
and more creative. This concept of 
group experience had a marked effect 
on programs; it caused a shift from 
programs imposed by a dynamic 
leader or tolerated by a laissez-faire 
leader to programs created by the 
group to serve their needs. 

By 1947 group work as interaction 
among members and leaders began to 
be better understood. Program was 
now a “two-dimensional concept, im- 
plying both the stream of activities 
and the continuous interplay of per- 
sonalities which creates the activi- 
ties."* Groups were recognized as 
self-determining and a net-work of 
ever-changing relationships to which 
the leader must be sensitive. The ad- 
ministrative matters and program be- 
came important only as they affected 
the group work process. 

Within the last two years the 
“group dynamics change agents” have 
captured interest in this field. Al- 
ready they have applied group dy- 
namics to industry, to administration, 
to community and world problems, as 
well as to group activities in social 
agencies and in secondary schools and 
colleges. A good example of their 
concrete approach is the description 
of the operation of group dynamics in 
a junior high school faculty commit- 
tee meeting.* Excerpts from the ver- 

SHarleigh B. Trecker, “Social Group Work” in 


Secial Work Yearbook, 1947. P. 487. New York: 


Russell Suge Foundation, 1947. 
4Leland P. Bradford, Kenneth D. Benne, Ronald 


Lippitt, “The Promise of Group Dynamics for Educa- 


tion.” Journal of the National Education Association. 
37:350-352, Sept., 1948. 


batim report of the meeting were pre- 
sented and the behavior of the leader 
and members was analyzed. Some of 
the forces preventing the group from 
making progress were the insecurity 
of the principal and his desire to avoid 
trouble, personal antagonisms among 
members of the group, fear of the in- 
fluence of certain members, and per- 
sistent hostility. In this meeting the 
lack of an accepted group goal re- 
leased individual competition. Inex- 
perience in thinking as a group made 
it impossible to arrive at a solution of 
the problem. The leader did not help 
the members of the group to clarify 
the problem or work together on it. 
Instead, he evoked a defensive atti- 
tude by blaming the teachers for the 
parents’ complaints. Putting one of 
the members “on the spot,” aroused 
aggression which he tried to suppress. 
He finally made the decision himself. 
The members were so absorbed in 
maintaining their own attitudes that 
they took no responsibility for the 
group. The members’ attitudes and 
feelings of insecurity were increased 
but not generated by the meeting. 
Such a group might be helped by a 
demonstration showing two stages of 
group maturity and followed by an 
analysis of what made the difference 
between the immature and the mature 
group. 

The First National Training Lab- 
oratory on Group Development held 
at Bethel, Maine, in 1947, listed the 
following skills needed “to stimulate 
change in the understandings, atti- 
tudes and performance” of persons in- 
dividually and in groups: developing 
the leader’s recognition of his own 
motivation—why he behaves as he 
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does; making members aware of the 
need for change and for analyzing the 
situation; making a cooperative study 
or diagnosis of the situation leading 
to a plan of action and its successful 
implementation; and evaluating the 
results in terms of changes in individ- 
uals, their methods of work and hu- 
man relations. Progress was said to 
be indicated by evidence of inter- 
communication among members, ob- 
jectivity in appraising their function- 
ing as a group, the sharing of leader- 
ship responsibilities, sensitivity to 
other members and their needs, group 
cohesion that permits new ideas to be 
assimilated without disrupting the 
group, ability to study and improve 
the relationships in the group, ability 
in cooperative and creative problem 
solving, integration of members’ ideas, 
needs and goals with those common 
to the group, and ability to discon- 
tinue groups no longer needed and to 
form new groups as needed. 

The concept of the nature of a 
group is constantly being clarified. 
Student groups are miniature societies. 
They are groups of persons “gathered 
together for the accomplishment of 
some common purpose through com- 
mon effort.” Although authority re- 
sides in the group rather than in any 
one individual, it is necessary to have 
information about individuals in the 
group, especially their needs, inter- 
ests, abilities, home background and 
personality. The purpose of getting 
this information is to make sure the 
group experience contributes to each 
member’s development and that he 
makes his best possible contribution 
tothe group. All however, will not 
do the same work; each will contribute 


according to his ability and special 
talents. 

The role of factual information has 
not yet been sufficiently recognized by 
many group workers. The impor- 
tance of facts has been emphatically 
stated by Lewin: “Fact-finding is one 
of the best means of changing the di- 
mensions along which the perception 
of the individual proceeds. It is prob- 
ably correct to state that the action of 
an individual depends directly on the 
way in which he perceives the situa- 
tion... One of the main characteris- 
tics of this method is to change action 
by changing perception.’”” 

Just as in the field of mental hy- 
giene, it has taken a long time to con- 
vince teachers and others of the im- 
portance of understanding why per- 
sons behave as they do, so, in group 
work, the study of why groups be- 
have as they do has received too little 
attention. Many group workers have 
been primarily concerned with pro- 
gram and end results; too little con- 
cerned with the process by which these 
results were obtained. 


Group Dynamics as A SCIENCE 
AND A TECHNOLOGY 
HERBERT A. THELEN 


Man is a social animal, but he is 
not necessarily a “groupy” one. He 
has to become “groupy.” In our 
complex society, because of specializa- 
tion of skills and vastness of enter- 
prise, man finds more and more that 
his efforts are organized, through 
some form of group medium, with 
the efforts of others. The nature of 

5Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflict, Selected 


Papers on Group Dynamics, P. 139. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1948. 
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this organization can be described as 
a manifold of simultaneous processes 
including communicating of ideas, ap- 
proving, resisting, clarifying, testing 
empirically, encouraging, and the like. 
These processes may continue in 
substantially the same pattern for a 
long time, or they may change their 
configuration to correspond with in- 
dividual and group growth. 

As a science, group dynamics is con- 
cerned with how these communica- 
tion processes relate to one another, 
particularly cause and effect.. The 
prediction of process B from process 
A requires a constructed theoretical 
bridge between the two observable 
events. This bridge becomes, in 
group dynamics, a moving force equi- 
librium—force meaning tendency to 
communicate.in some particular way. 
Forces dealt with are all present in 
the situation studied, but may be cul- 
tural, social, institutional, group, or 
personality oriented. They may be 
“induced,” “resisting” or “inhibiting” 
in their effects as judged in the light 
of the goals of the group. They may 
be studied through historical (case 
study), or through “systematic” ap- 
proaches. 

As a technology, group dynamics 
is concerned with policies and strate- 
gies for controlling the communica- 
tion processes because the experi- 
mental method, which ultimately has 
to be used to “prove” hypotheses, re- 
quires demonstration that certain de- 
scribed methods of control bring about 
predicted (simultaneous or ultimate) 
ends. Presumably processes directed 
toward any broad sampling of end- 
results would be satisfactory for ex- 
perimentation. But we can not be 


that irresponsible. Our laboratory is 
a plant, a school, a community. In 
our methods of producing, control- 
ling, and studying change (and this 
includes developing our conceptual 
system) we must recognize the irre- 
versibility of human _ experience. 
What was done for an “experiment” 
may leave traces in habits, attitudes, 
and skills from then on. The experi- 
menter in group dynamics must be 
skillful in implementing policies for 
change, and he must be able to justify 
these policies in social-ethical as well 
as in research discourse. 

As both science and technology, 
group dynamics consists not only of 
a body of substantive generalizations 
(e.g. under certain conditions, group 
resistance may take the form either 
of aggression or of apathy) but also 
of a body of principles of method of 
group control. This latter aspect in- 
cludes policies for studying groups and 
is required because cause-effect rela- 
tions are found not at the level of 
specific behaviors (sucks thumb, says 
“Oh, yeah?”) but at the inferred dy- 
namic level of tensions and forces. 
Because the necessary descriptive con- 
cepts are abstractions rather than di- 
rectly observable acts, the researcher 
has to have in his intellectual equip- 
ment a body of principles which can 
guide his processes of. abstracting. 
These principles are likely to be de- 
scribed operations for discovering the 
group’s value attitude system through 
which it evaluates the meaning of in- 
dividual acts. 

Finally, underlying both the science 
and the technology, are the epistemo- 
logical, meta-theoretical, and ethical 
frameworks of the researcher’s con- 
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cept system. Examination of general- 
izations by the first system defines 
their relation to research experience 
—to the aspects of interaction between 
researcher and situation which de- 
termine under what conditions the 
generalizations have predictive power. 
The second system provides the per- 
spective necessary to weave new gen- 
eralizations into the body of prior 
conclusions, and, eventually, it is 
hoped, to develop the single major 
science of human relations and social 
change so severely needed at present. 
The third system is necessary, not only 
to protect the security of the re- 
searcher, but to make research activity 
itself deliver its potential of social 


good, 


The above concepts point directly 
to research in group dynamics as a so- 
dally significant (probably founda- 
tion and government supported) type 
of cooperative enterprise requiring in- 
ter-departmental and inter-university 
research teams. 


Wuart Is a Group? 
GERTRUDE WILSON 


The state of knowledge about 
groups still necessitates a considera- 
tion of the age-old problem of “What 
is a Group?” preliminary to a discus- 
sion of the dynamics of the social 
processes within groups. The defin- 
ition of a group as two or more people 
whose behavior is such that they are 
recognized as an entity implies that 
the group under consideration is com- 
posed of human beings and that it is 
their interaction one with another 
which distinguishes one collection of 
individuals from another where such 
interaction is absent. “As Maclver 


points out, a crowd casually collected 
to watch a fire, is an aggregation 
formed to no purpose; each individual 
of the crowd could watch the fire as 
well—better in fact—if the others 
went away. A common interest keeps 
them together, but it does not bind 
them one to another; it need bring no 
individual into social contact with any 
other. It is a physcial, and not a so- 
cial contiguity." This distinction be- 
tween an interest held in common and 
a bond which unites people into a con- 
scious relationship is an important dif- 
ferentiation to make when analyzing 
the nature of interpersonal relation- 
ships within groups. Just to watch 
the fire is an individual interest which 
happens to be satisfied in the company 
of other people; but to extinguish the 
fire implies common objective, organ- 
ization and corporate action. We 
shall distinguish the difference be- 
tween these two types of “groups” by 
designating the latter—the group with 
a purpose consciously shared with 
others, with corresponding organiza- 
tion for action—as a “social group.” 
The above illustration indicates, as 
do many other illustrations easily 
brought to mind, that a collection of 
individuals previously unknown to 
one another may become a social 
group through becoming aware of the 
existence of a common purpose which 
can best be fulfilled through united 
effort. Once this awareness has de- 
veloped the consequent situation de- 
velops corporate purposes which are 
different from the purpose of each 
participating individual because no one 
*Hussong, Hazel May. An Analysis of the Group 


Concept. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1931. 
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individual could achieve them alone. 
These purposes held by the members 
become that aspect of the group-as-a- 
whole which makes it different and 
greater than the combined purposes 
of each member. As the members be- 
come aware of the purposes of the 
group-as-a-whole, the social group 
develops corporate existence in their 
minds and in the minds of outsiders 
who also become aware of the group 
because of its activity. 

Purposes and action around the 
purposes are therefore the most im- 
portant composite aspect about groups, 
and the worker who seeks to serve 
them starts at this point as he seeks to 
use the dynamics of the social pro- 
cesses involved. Many workers start 
with an aggregate rather than a social 
group. The freshman women, for 
example, all have a common inter- 
est, buttressed with common experi- 
ences of adjustment to college life, 
but common interest and common ex- 
periences provide only the _back- 
ground for the development of com- 
mon purposes which will bind them 
into social groups. Families moving 
into a new housing project find them- 
selves in a situation where there are 
occasions for having both common in- 
terests and experiences, but not nec- 
essarily the common purpose which 
cause them naturally to unite in social 
groups. The process of acceptance 
involves more than just the possession 
of common interest and experience. 
Groups may form temporarily to meet 
a crisis situation (the fire) but when 
the immediate purpose is fulfilled the 
group no longer exists because the ac- 
ceptance was partial, exclusively re- 
lated to the immediate need. The so- 


cial group has duration of life, as well 
as organization to meet an immediate 
purpose. Its purposes are as complex 
as the purposes of each individual who 
composes it. Within every collection 
of individuals forming a social group 
the relationships between the members 
are uneven. Some accept one more 
than another. The group is com- 
posed of isolates, pairs, triads and 
combinations thereof. It is in the 
interacting process between these un- 
equal relationships among the mem- 
bers of a social group that the dy- 
namics of the group can be described. 
It is the energy created by these cur- 
rents of conflict and argument that 
produces the social force of the group, 
that gives it the capacity for corporate 
action. 

The only aspect of a group which 
has reality is its interpersonal relation- 
ships. The group exists when in ac- 
tion, but it is only an idea, a memory, 
a tradition when not in session. When 
in action, it thinks, speaks and acts, 
because its interacting process is such 
that a consensus of opinion can be 
formulated and corporate action 
taken. The worker understanding the 
nature of the social group seeks to 
help it achieve its purposes by enter- 
ing into its interpersonal relationships 
to help clarify issues, stimulate new 
interests, offer necessary limitations 
and be the link between the resources 
of the group and those of the wider 
community. 


Tue RExation oF “Group 
Dynamics” To Group Work 
GRACE COYLE 

Group work is a method involving 
the conscious use of varieties of group 
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experience to enable group members 
to develop individually toward full 
use of their powers to learn how as 
a group to function effectively and 
to contribute to the society in which 
they live. Like other disciplines such 
as education, nursing or social case 
work, it involves the application in 
specific situations of knowledge drawn 
from the underlying sciences. In the 
case of group work, it draws chiefly 
upon psychology and psychiatry, so- 
cology and political science, although 
it has borrowed much from education 
as well. 

As I see the relation between the 
present knowledge and skill in estab- 
lished group work practice and the 
point of view designated by the term 
“Group Dynamics,” they might well 
be to a large extent complementary. 
The term “Group Dynamics” repre- 
sents a development with several 
facets.. Beginning as the work of Kurt 
Lewin, it involves the application of 
his theories in the area of Gestalt psy- 
chology to the explanation of group 
behavior. It has developed certain 
techniques such as those of “role- 
playing” or the socio-drama, the “ob- 
server” of group process and the use 
of various types of discussion methods, 
e.g. the so-called “buzz session.” It 
has applied both theory and tech- 
niques to a somewhat different field 
than that in which established group 
work is now practiced. Group work 
originated in the informal education 
and recreation agencies and has spread 
into religious education, hospitals and 
clinics, extra-curricular activities of 
schools and colleges, institutions of 
various kinds, especially those for de- 
pendent children and the aged. 
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Group work is recognized as one of 
the basic methods of social work 
though its use is not limited to social 
agencies. The practitioners of 
“Group Dynamics” started from a 
different location in the social scene 
and have spread chiefly into industry, 
adult education, voluntary associations 
of various kinds, and certain aspects 
of conference planning. One other 
difference is significant. “Group Dy- 
namics” because of its origin as the 
work of Kurt Lewin and his students 
in an academic setting both at Iowa 
and M. I. T., has ‘had a research em- 
phasis on testing and evaluating group 
behavior. This is found in only mi- 
nor ways in the agencies and institu- 
tions using group work. 

Group work and “Group Dy- 
namics,” I would say, might well be 
mutually helpful to each other. The 
research emphasis of “Group Dy- 
namics” and the results of such re- 
search should be of value to all those 
interested in group behavior. These 
results should be understood and as- 
similated with other knowledge, es- 
pecially by those teaching group work 
and they should be helpful in the pro- 
cess of evaluation of group work 
methods. Many of the techniques 
such as role-playing are already 
somewhat used by group workers and 
will, I think, be increasingly accepted 
and embodied into group work prac- 
tice where appropriate. I should say 
there is room for all. A democratic 
society welcomes social experimenta- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I should like to raise 
a few points which represent what 
seem to me certain basic differences re- 
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quiring consideration. The body of 
knowledge upon which group work 
has developed in the twenty years of 
its growth rests upon understanding 
of individual and group behavior 
drawn from several strands of 
thought and now fairly consistently 
woven together. It is not possible 
here to describe this blend, but it can 
perhaps be indicated by pointing out 
that beginning with the educational 
theories of Dewey and Kilpatrick and 
the discussion method as developed 
by the Inquiry in the 1920’s, group 
work, as I conceive it at least, has ab- 
sorbed the psychiatric approach to an 
understanding of the emotions, the 
sociological approach of Maclver, 
Warner and Lunt, the Lynds and 
others and some of the sociometric 
concepts of Moreno and Jennings. It 
has become, that is, eclectic, taking 
from various underlying sciences, test- 
ing and applying so much knowledge 
to the concrete situations of the groups 
with which the agencies are working 
in order to help both individual and 
group to develop. 

The underlying theory of “Group 
Dynamics” seems to me to represent 
another strand of thinking which may 
make a similar contribution to that 
blend of concepts and understanding 
we need. In this limited space it is 
obviously impossible to specify that 
contribution, but I think it will be con- 
siderable. At present, those promot- 
ing the “Group Dynamics” viewpoint 
seem to me (looking at it from the 
standpoint of a teacher of group 
work) to be lacking especially in two 
areas. The understanding of the dy- 
namics of individual behavior rooted 


today in the psychiatric approach is 
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not included except superficially in 
their interpretation cf group behavior. 
This gives a somewhat mechanical 
and at points arid result. It is as if 
people were counters on a board, not 
full-bodied human beings. Their 
“force field theory” borrowed from 
physics I think reinforces this tend- 
ency to treat behavior as externally 
controlled by pressures not internally 
motivated as well by complex emo- 
tions. 

A second lack, it seems to me, is an 
apparent unfamiliarity with certain 
though not all basic sociological and 
anthropological concepts which again 
leads to interpretations of social be- 
havior without thorough use of 
modern understanding of our culture, 
its social structure, its value systems, 
its governing myths, etc. If their re- 
search and practice eventually assimi- 
late these insights, they will be both 
deeper and sounder in grasping the 
dynamic process of the group. 

Schools of thought around a strong 
and original leader are a natural phe- 
nomenon found in every field. We 
are familiar with it in medicine, psy- 
chiatry, education, social case work. 
“Group Dynamics” seems to me such 
a school of thought. If such a school 
becomes a cult or sect, believing that 
all truth resides in its particular the- 
ory, it can disrupt the steady growth 
of understanding. On the other 
hand, if the group workers become 
closed-minded to such new streams of 
ideas, they lose the chance of learning 
from the new development and stul- 
tify themselves. I hope both these atti- 
tudes may be avoided in this instance. 
Certainly those who pride themselves 
on understanding group behavior 
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from whatever angle should be aware 
of their own. 

I feel it is very urgent that all those 
interested in group behavior recognize 
the necessity for establishing demo- 
cratic controls over the use of such 
knowledge. The more we under- 
stand, the more dangerous such 
knowledge might become. Manipu- 
lation of people through their group 
relations without their knowledge or 
consent could be a threat to demo- 
cratic social relations whether in indus- 
try, in education or in recreation. The 
“change-agent” concept of “Group 
Dynamics” and the leadership con- 
cept in group work both require self- 
discipline based on self-awareness on 
the part of those who practice them in 
the interest of the full development 
of those with whom they work. As 
we develop our knowledge of group 
dynamics (not in capitals), our tech- 
niques, and skills, we must also de- 
velop equally our guiding philosophy 
as to the value of each individual, the 
necessity of his maintaining the guid- 
ance of his own groups and the build- 
ing of a more democratic community. 
If we agree on these basic goals, all 
knowledge when tested and matured 
will find its rightful place in our 
deeper understanding of human re- 
lations, 


From THEORY TO PRACTICE 


At present a wide gap exists be- 
tween theory and practice. Many of 
the student activities in secondary 
school and college are still adult 
dominated. The difficulty of trans- 
lating the theory of group dynamics 
into everyday practice is illustrated 
by the following descriptions by 
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teachers and club sponsors who are 
striving to see group activities ‘as a 
desirable interaction among students 
and adults leading to personal de- 
velopment and the accomplishment of 


worthy group purposes. 

Group experiences in two social 
studies classes, an art class, and a high 
school home room and a college stu- 
dent council, are described in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


Our “CARE” Campaicn 
EDITH DO! 


Last year I had the opportunity of working 
with a very wide-awake group of high school 
seniors as their social studies teacher. We 
shared many happy experiences and I will de- 
scribe what was perhaps the most satisfying of 
all. 

Daily, the news world had impressed upon 
us the crisis in Europe and we had had many 
discussions and reports in class. One day I 
announced a public forum on the question of 
food, which was being sponsored by the Public 
Affairs Committee of the YWCA in a town 
about thirty miles from our high school, The 
problem of transportation always enters the 
picture since the students come from a very 
large area. Immediately a few students called 
a bus company, signed up those interested, 
and made arrangements for transportation to 
the forum which was to be held at night. The 
group was in high spirits on the trip to the 
forum and their singing, laughing, and talk- 
ing resulted in. much merriment. Most of 
the students sat together during the forum 
and observed the proceedings with interest— 
some taking notes and listing questions, _ 

On the way home, I sensed a definite let- 
down in their spirit as I chatted with a few 
who sat around me. Their attitude was sum- 
marized by a remark made b;’ one of them 
when she said, “All they [the adults] did was 
talk! No action at all.” I asked what she 
and the others had expected, and out of the 
ensuing discussion came the idea that forums 
have values such as the stimulating of thinking 
and interest and increasing of information. 
These, they admitted, had been accomplished. 
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Other students chimed in with their com- 
ments and then I remarked that the people at 
the forum had not taken definite action but 
that did not necessarily mean others could not. 
A few seemed to be thinking this over. 

The next day in class we discussed the 
forum and reported on the highlights for 
those students who were not present. In the 
course of the period the idea of doing some- 
thing constructive was offered and most of the 
students were interested in action. Discus- 
sion about what to do resulted in the decision 
to conduct a campaign on the campus to raise 
money to send food packages through CARE, 
an organization about which we had learned. 
The next morning was scheduled for a meet- 
ing of those who wanted to take part in the 
planning. 

It was really stirring to see the students 
who appeared the following morning. The 
first item of business was the organizing of the 
group into smaller groups to work on the prob- 
lem. Chairmen were selected by the members 
and the tasks divided. A very earnest attitude 
was apperent and morale was high. The fol- 
lowing days were marked by activity, frequent 
meetings of members, consultation with advis- 
ers, and very soon the entire school was aware 
that something was in the air. The students 
had decided to enlarge their program to in- 
clude a clothing drive and the sponsoring of a 
signed petition to be sent to Congress urging 
the passage of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

The “CARE Campaign,” as it was referred 
to, began with publicity about the purposes 
and goals of the group. The publicity pro- 
gram included posters in the cafeteria, hall- 
ways, and classrooms. In addition, the group 
presented short morning announcements over 
the school’s public address system in the form 
of skits which were original and clever. Some 
of the students got together and worked on a 
short play and received permission from the 
principal for a special assembly. This was 
very successful and one of the faculty members 
who had served in the armed forces in Europe 
spoke forcefully of the dire need of the peo- 
ple there. 

The group that organized the collection of 
money announced that containers would be 

in the cafeteria twice a week for a 
period of four weeks and urged the students 
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to donate their dessert money to the fund. 
The same group met and counted the many 
nickels, dimes, and other coins which flowed 
in twice weekly. The public address system 
was used to notify the student body of the 
size of the collection. The group had set a 
goal of $50.00 and at the end of four wecks 
a total of over $150.00 had been collected. 

All in all, it was a thrilling experience to 
see what a group of really interested seniors 
had achieved—they had made the problems 
of people in Europe real and personal to the 
students and faculty of our school, and had 
helped them to gain genuine satisfaction by 
providing an opportunity to participate ac- 
tively. They had succeeded in making the 
news that flowed from our radios and news- 
papers vital and alive. The participants gained 
in a variety of ways—by working with others, 
both students and faculty, planning and carry- 
ing through their ideas. Leadership was de- 
veloping; initiative and originality found out- 
lets; and there was a feeling of warm achieve- 
ment in being socially useful in a community 
that included more than our campus, and con- 
tributing to the stimulation of others. This 
activity was noted by the local newspaper and 
by another in Honolulu. The seniors took 
much pride in the fact that following this 
project there appeared articles describing pro- 
grams of a similar nature in other schools. 

At the end of the campaign the general 
chairman followed the wishes of the group 
and sent the money as a postal money order to 
the headquarters of CARE in New York City 
with the request that the food packages be sent 
to students in Austria. After a few months 
the money was acknowledged and receipts of 
the delivery of packages received. 

Although the “CARE Campaign” was the 
biggest activity carried on by the group, the 
clothing drive was also important and reward- 
ing. The clothing drive lasted for about a 
week and publicity was centered around com- 
petition to see which of the four classes could 
contribute the most. The seniors in charge 
placed large paper cartons in the home eco 
nomics building and assigned boxes to the vari- 
ous classes, At the end of the week students 
in their spare time sorted the clothes, mended 
and laundered some. ‘These were then packed 
carefully and picked up by a representative of 
the Red Cross for shipment. 
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In evaluating the clothing drive, it must be 
admitted that the individual members did not 
take on responsibility as well as the CARE 
groups had done. The chairman of the cloth- 
ing drive was too eager and willing to do the 
planning herself, and the interest of the mem- 
bers decreased. 

The seniors who collected signatures of stu- 
dents urging the passage of the European Re- 
covery Program capitalized on the publicity 
that the CARE group had organized, Again, 
the campus was stirred by the excitement of 
the activity. A few weeks after the list had 
been mailed to our delegate in Congress, the 
student chairman received a letter commend- 
ing the group for its interest and program. 
Following this, came a letter from Chairman 
Eaton of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee; he also commented favorably on the atti- 
tude and activities of the participants. 

In evaluating the experience as a whole, 
the salient factors that made it so satisfying 
were the very spontaneous growth of the pro- 
gram from the real interest of the students, 
the capitalizing on the nation-wide attention 
on Europe’s problems, the method of group 


planning and student leadership, and the per- 
sonal contribution which each student felt he 
was making to the success of the project. It 
was truly a group experience for both student 
and faculty participants. 


CoMMITTEE Work IN A SOCIAL 
Stupies Ciass 
GEORGE A. FAVAREAU 


As a social studies teacher who became in- 
terested in guidance, I soon became dissatis- 
fied with the old methods of teaching. I no 
longer wanted to teach facts for facts’ sake or 
merely drill and prepare my students for a 
Regents examination; so I had to shop around 
for a more guidance-centered technique. 

The classes 1 experimented with were two 
ninth grade social studies classes. These two 
classes were heterogeneous with respect to in- 
telligence, socio-economic background and in- 
terests. They, in fact, had earned the unen- 
Viable reputation of being the least disciplined 
classes in the school. I decided to try the “66 
discussion” method and I went about it in a 
very arbitrary way. ach class contained 

t thirty-six students. I divided the 
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thirty-six by six and then had the classes count 
off by six. Each group was to elect a presi- 
dent and a secretary. 1 then proposed a ques- 
tion based on the subject matter for the day 
and gave the groups fifteen minutes to discuss 
and report back to the class their findings on 
this topic. I circulated from group to group 
and listened in on the discussions. Some 
groups handled the situation very well and 
needed a minimum of help. Other groups 
needed guidance and instruction in effective 
discussion methods. But soon a change was 
apparent in the spirit and attitude of the class 
and in a very short time one group was chal- 
lenging another group to a formal debate on 
one or more of the pertinent discussion topics, 

From this interest I concluded that the 
group was ready to develop class projects grow- 
ing out of the subject matter so we changed 
from the more specialized method to a com- 
mittee technic method. In order to form 
sub-groups a sociometric test was administered 
to both classes. To each group was assigned 
at least three members who had chosen each 
other and three others selected by one or more 
members, Each group elected a president and 
a secretary for a three week term and they de- 
cided that no person could be reelected until 
every member of the group served in one or 
both capacities, 

At first some of the groups considered this 
method a wonderful opportunity to raise cain, 
and some of the stronger members railroaded 
the weaker members into positions of the 
president and secretary, hoping by so doing 
to keep things in a perpetual turmoil. Other 
groups got right down to business and drew 
up fairly good plans of action. 

Group one decided to investigate the ad- 
vertising field and carried out the following 
plan. They adopted a well known commodity 
(Old Dutch Cleanser) and appointed a com- 
mittee to make up kinds of advertising signs 
and slogans. This committee went to the li- 
brary and to the art room, and made an inten- 
sive study of color schemes, catch phrases, and 
trick devices used in advertising in order to 
catch the attention of the public. Another 
committee was appointed to get as many letters 
of endorsement for the product from the 
faculty and the community as possible. A third 
committee decided to write a radio script 
which would be broadcast on the school’s pub- 
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lic address system. 

Group two likewise became interested in 
advertising but used a slightly different ap- 
proach. They were putting a new candy on 
the market so they sponsored a story contest 
in which clues were given every day for five 
days. The story was a mystery written by 
two members of the group. At the end of 
the week the contestants were to hand in their 
solution to the mystery plus an original name 
for the new candy. To add more realism to 
the situation one of the girls of the group 
procured her mother’s recipe for a homemade 
candy and with the aid of the home economics 
department made up some samples. 

Group three became interested in making 
family budgets. First they made a huge sign 
showing what experts presume to be an ade- 
quate breakdown of three different salary 
scales, i.e., $1800, $2500, $3000, and by 
means of streamers leading from the item on 
their sign to miniature reproductions made out 
of cardboard and wood, representing food, 
rent, savings and luxuries, they tied the bud- 
get in with every day living. 

Group four started out to sabotage all learn- 
ing, but when they saw the projects of the 
other three groups meeting with such success 
they were shamed into producing. They did 
an outstanding job on soil conservation, tying 
it in with the local community. 

Group five flitted from topic to topic. They 
could not seem to hit on a topic of common 
interest. They tried banking, bird conserva- 
tion, forest conservation, then foreign and do- 
mestic trade. The leadership was weak, the 
group morale was indifferent; too much time 
was lost in bickering and petty jealousies. 

Group six was a well meaning group but it 
was composed of six slow-learners and one 
average student. Their main accomplishment 
was to elect a president and secretary. I de- 
cided to dissolve group six and inter-change 
some members of group five and spread the 
left overs among the other four groups. 

You may ask, what did the teacher do to 
facilitate the group work process? I went 
from group to group unobtrusively, partcipa- 
ting in the group planning only when re- 
quested and in general acting as another mem- 
ber of the group. At times I would try to 


stimulate the groups and in all cases I would 


encourage them in their projects, for they 
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learn by doing. Many a time I let them go 
ahead in a sort of blundering, haphazard way 
and then when the problem became unsolvable 
I would point out their errors of procedure. 
We talked over every important idea they 
brought up for discussion. I tried to avoid 
dismissing an idea on the spur of the moment. 
Every pupil was considered as an important in- 
dividual. I soon noticed that the group work 
was producing a higher degree of self-disci- 
pline. In the more advanced groups the mem- 
bers were subordinating themselves to the good 
of the group. The students were also learn- 
ing quite a bit about the principal ideals of 
democracy such as, understanding tolerance, 
group planning, and the rule of the majority. 
The group work also helps to break down 
prejudices learned by the students in other 
environments and it helped to develop initia- 
tive. It undeniably increased and aroused 
the interest of the students for social studies. 
Some of the members of this particular class 
mentioned to me that they never enjoyed 
learning and school as much as they did that 
year and that they wished more teachers would 
use the group method and forget about the 
Regents examinations. In fact, one student 
very bluntly said that it seems as though some 
teachers can only get the students to work and 
study by constantly threatening them with the 
old bug-a-boo of, “The Regents will get you 
if you don’t watch out.” 


A Nintu Grape Puppet Group 
HELEN B. HANKS 


This article describes a group of ninth grade 
pupils in an elective art class. The central 
figure was John who wished to put on a puppet 
play. Because of the great amount of work 
involved and the amount of time necessary for 
it, he felt that he could not complete the en- 


tire project alone. So at my suggestion he 
asked a few other pupils who already knew 
one another, if they would work with him 
either all or part of the class time. 

John was having a difficult time with his 
academic work and he was unhappy about it. 
His average for the first marking period was 
a low C. The pupils who joined him in 
working on the puppet play may be briefly 
described as follows: 

Hollis looked healthy, but had been out of 
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school with a serious illness. He was not do- 
ing as well as he could in his academic work. 
This was partly because of illness and partly 
because of behavior problems. 

Jim, a C student —the eighth grade, was a 
friend of John’s who could work with the 
group after school and during activities periods 
only. He had a dry humor, and liked to 
work with tools, machines, and electricity. 

Janet was a prim, orderly, cheerful and 
helpful student. She organized her time well. 
When she promised to hand in a piece of 
work, it was well done and on time. Her 
scholastic average was A. 

Ted, a B student, was slow and dependable. 
He was serious in his approach to any prob- 
lem, and always well mannered. 

Dick, a C student was nervous and quick 
in his movements. He always wanted to get the 
job done. 

Pete was a B student who wanted to work 
with the group, but did not want a job that 
would take up too much of his time because 
he had other projects that he wanted. to work 
on. He was accepted on this basis. 

Laura, an A student, decisive and quick in 
manner, wanted to work with the group be- 
cause she “loved to do scenery.” She came 
at regular intervals to have John check her 
work, 

Work started as a group in the Art class. 
John talked about the play he was going to 
write. He had decided to take the episode 
from “Tom Sawyer” in which the boys run 
away from home and stay down-river over- 
night. Each member of the group chose the 
job he liked to do best; where two members 
wanted to do the same thing, they drew lots. 

It was the middle of October before the 


project was under way. John gave sketches of 
the scenery to Laura and she started to work 
with them immediately. There was no one 
who wanted to or who could sew the cos 
tumes. John thought that he would ask the 
sewing teacher if she would help him. He 
asked my advice about this and I said that it 


was a good idea. When he went to see the 
sewing teacher, he took his sketches, the book 
with the pictures in it, and the materials he 
had selected from our scrap box to show her. 
She readily agreed to help him. 

During the time that John was making the 
heads, the group met during class periods. If 


they were working on their own problems, 
they would stop and talk about the puppet 
project. These sessions were brief; they sel- 
dom lasted a class period. 

During the second week in January John 
brought in four typed copies of the play. He 
had written it in class and after school and at 
home. The group listened and offered ad- 
vice. His English teacher had read it and 
made suggestions about the phrasing and struc- 
ture. The day that he laid the finished copies 
on my desk he grinned and said that he had 
thought that he would never finish the play. 
It sounded “pretty good” now. He was cheer- 
ful and he seemed happier than he had in 
some time. 

Try-outs were held during the week. The 
boys took turns reading the parts. John 
wanted to be “Joe.” He read the part and 
they thought that it suited him. Hollis tried 
out for “Huck” because he was the biggest 
boy in the group, and “Huck” was the biggest 
and oldest in the play. However Jim’s voice 
was better than Hollis’ for this part; in fact, 
everyone was surprised at how good Jim’s voice 
was. 

Pete and Hollis tried out for “Tom” and 
Hollis was chosen. After the try-outs every- 
one left but John, who lingered to talk about 
the play. He said he was surprised that he 
could write it, for he was sure “that he wasn’t 
good in English.” His manner was more 
cheerful than it had been in some months. 
He was proud of the play and he suggested 
extra things that he could do. He would 
make posters for publicity for the elementary 
and junior high schools. 

At the next meeting I renewed the sug- 
gestion that I had previously made about a 
stage manager. John called the group to- 
gether and talked about this. Everyone -had 
something to do except Ted who said that he 
would be stage manager if someone would tell 
him what to do. 

I suggested that if he would come in after 
school, I would show him the notes and fold- 
ers of other stage managers; that I would show 
him how to make a chart of the work that 
everyone was doing and that I would go over 
the organization of the performance with him. 

The group met after school to talk about 
rehearsals: Ted got the calendar from my 
desk and counted out the number of weeks 
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before the production. When he asked me 
how long it would take the actors to learn 
their parts, I referred him to John. John 
said that he thought two weeks would be 
enough time, “allowing for all the other school 
work—and besides it was a short play.” 

The next week Ted brought a list of dates 
representing the number of weeks before the 
production. I gave him a folder and showed 
him how to work out a schedule. I suggested 
that he might be able to make improvements 
on this if he wished. 

During a class period Ted and John went 
over the work that had been done. John 
asked him about the design for the front of 
the stage. Ted took from his folder a draw- 
ing that he had made about a week earlier. 
Just as John was about to speak, he said, 
“Wait, I have an idea.” He turned the piece 
of paper over and on the back of it he drew 
a sketch for John. ‘They both laughed and 


then brought it to me. 

Ted had drawn a branch of a tree, stripped 
of leaves. Tied to it flag-fashioned, was an 
old red sweater, with skull and cross-bones 
painted on it flying in the breeze. 


He and 
John thought it just right. I did too. He 
was so pepped up by this that he immediately 
went to work measuring the brown paper to 
paint on. He sketched in the branch and the 
sweater during this period. 

The first rehearsal, with the entire group 
present, was held during the !ast week in Feb- 
ruary. Hollis blew up in his lines about half- 
way through the first act. He laughed and 
“clowned” with his puppet. Jim “clowned” 
with his puppet also. John was cross about 
this behavior. He supplied their lines when 
they did not know them. Then he started 
to laugh at the puppets because they looked so 
funny when they were not held correctly. 

Ted, in the back of the room with the 
prompt book, tried to bring them to order. I 
sat near Ted but made no move to help him. 
Hollis and Jim and John put the three pup- 
pets together and danced them chorus-fashion 
across the stage. It was too much for Ted— 
he started to laugh. The boys on the bridge 
tried it again and were so weak from laughing 
that they could hardly stand up. Just about 
then we were all laughing heartily. 

Hollis and Morgan wanted to sit down front 
and watch John work his puppet. The laugh- 
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ter died down. They took turns working: the 
puppets. Ted came and said they were not 
getting anything done. I told him that it 
was a good idea to try the puppets at this time 
and to learn to hold them properly. Neither 
Hollis nor Jim had worked with puppets be- 
fore, although John had had previous experi- 
ence. 

Ted was doubtful about this suggestion, 
He felt the responsibility of his job as stage 
manager. The other boys paid no attention 
to him while he was talking to me. He felt 
discouraged and said he guessed he was not 
very good at his job. I told him that he wa 
getting along all right and that it was just as 
well to have a little fun and practice with the 
puppets in the beginning. 

During March the rehearsals of the first and 
second act went smoothly. There was much 
to be learned in stage business, lighting, group- 
ing, and the timing of the curtain. Every- 
one began to feel the importance of his own 
part. Jim had made two floodlights for the 
stage from two tomato juice cans. 

By the first of April the scenery was finished 
and the puppets, save for a few finishing 
touches, were complete. During one of the 
rehearsals the problem of off-stage noises came 
up. Carl and Pete offered to bring a plank 
and a drum to try out for the cannon “boom.” 

Ted offered to be the owl. It was amuse 
ing to see and hear him trying to make noises 
like an owl. There was much helpful advice 
and a few friendly jeers. Everyone admired 
his efforts and thought he was a good sport 
to be the owl. 

John’s manner had changed gradually dur- 
ing this time. He was now more cheerful, 
self-assured and quiet. Since he had accom- 
plished a good deal of work by this time, he 
felt successful and his enthusiasm affected the 
others. Dick made notes on the light cues; 
Pete had the curtain cues down “pat.” Jim 
tried to think of an appropriate tune to whistle. 
Ted did all the odd jobs that came along. 
John made the posters for the play and put 
them up in the building the week before the 
play was given. 

The week of the production the puppet 
stage was moved down to the auditorium by 
the school janitors. Janet took charge of 
moving the puppets down to the backstage 
dressing room. Dick set up the lighting pock- 
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ets. Pete and Ted moved the scenery down- 
stairs. Hollis, Jim and John worked at set- 
ting the stage where they wanted it and ad- 
justing the overhead flat. 

That day we worked until five o’clock. We 
ran through the rehearsal just once. Pete and 
Ted tried out the plank and the drum and 
the general opinion was that the drum made 
the better noise. Hollis and John “clowned” 
with the drum for a few minutes. 

At the end of rehearsals everything had to 
be put away. Everyone worked. Ted said 
that it would be a good idea if everyone signed 
up for what he had done today for clean-up 
and then do that every day after rehearsal. 
After the others had gone, he stayed for a few 
minutes to see that everything was in order. 
He did this every day. 

On Tuesday the rehearsal moved right on 
schedule. The timing of the curtain was im- 
portant to the action of the play. The ac- 
tors thought that Pete had done a “swell job” 
that day. 

On Thursday at 1:15 P. M. when they 
gave the elementary school performance, it 
went off without a hitch. Hollis did not 
“clown”; Jim whistled “Yankee Doodle.” 
The audience thought it was a good show. 

On Friday at the same hour they gave the 
junior high school program. [Everything 
clicked. The audience thought the show was 
too short, but gave the performers a “big 
hand.” They grinned at each other, and 
were pleased with their success. At the end 
of each performance the entire group took a 
curtain call. During both shows I sat in the 
audience. 

The following Monday the scenery, the 
puppets and the puppet stage were moved to 
the art room. A “post mortem” was held. 
The group felt that it had done well. John 
said that during the performance everyone 
was so busy tending to his own job that there 
was not time to think of anything else. 

Harry, a boy in another art class, had taken 
pictures of the play. Everyone was impressed 
with them. Harry tried not to show how 
pleased he was with the group approval. 

Evaluation: if students are to develop their 
abilities to the fullest extent, then it is neces- 
tary for a teaching schedule to have flexibility. 
Fortunately, my schedule with the Ninth 
Grade was such that I could work with this 
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group in a flexible manner. 

At the start of the project they were indi- 
viduals, each intent on going his own way. 
Although the grouping was loose, the responsi- 
bility rested with each one of them, As the 
work progressed, they came to realize that they 
depended upon one another for the total suc- 
cess of the production. 

In the beginning I was interested in John. 
He had been in my classes for three years. 
Since I knew that he had talent and ability, 
I saw with concern his increasing lack of emo- 
tional stability. 1 tried to have him develop 
a piece of work in which he could be successful. 

Motivation is an important aspect of work- 
ing with groups and individuals. This group 
was successful because the members were happy 
doing the thing they liked to do, contributing 
something of their own efforts to make it go. 
There was a definite goal towards which to 
work and much satisfaction in attaining it. 
John’s leadership was weak at times, but the 
children admired his ability and were will- 
ing to work with him. 

Group development took place throughout 
the progress of the project. The individuals 
discovered that in order to accomplish their 
purpose they needed to work together. The 
members themselves gained experience in get- 
ting along together; the teamwork they de- 
veloped among themselves culminated in a suc- 
cessful production. 

This was a successful group experience not 
only because the production was well done, but 
also because of the happiness and lessening of 
emotional tension in John and Jim and Hol- 
lis, I do not think that any difficulties were 
permanently solved—since there was more 
help needed than I could give. 

I tried to guide them to develop their own 
ideas. Many times I waited patiently for sug- 
gestions from them because I knew that they 
would give me the kind of response that they 
thought I wanted, if I pressed the issue under 
discussion. I tried to create an atmosphere 
where freedom of action and thought within 
the group would develop. I wanted a contribu- 
tion from everyone and was prepared to wait 
for it. I did not give suggestions unless nec- 
essary for the progress of the group. I felt 
a lack in myself, not of craft knowledge in art 
work, but of knowledge in the art of guiding 
individuals in a group. 
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NICHOLAS HOBBS 


How to find enough time to help 
everyone who needs his assistance is 
often a perplexing problem for a 
dean, a school counselor, or a guidance 
worker. A few sentences can sketch 
the outlines of the dilemma. A stu- 
dent comes into your office. He is 
worried, says he is failing his work, 
does not know why, and asks your 
help. You check his record: good in- 
telligence, good high school record, 
good record for two years of college; 
four years in the Army, now married 
and has one child; wants to be an en- 
gineer. You try to talk with him but 
do not get very far in the hour you 
can spare him that day. He is restive, 
uncomfortable, reluctant to talk, yet 
he quietly pleads for help. The 
school physician has checked him 
over, found him in good physical con- 
dition, suggested that he ease up a bit 
on work. But he has not been able to 
ease up; something is bothering him. 
The school has no full time counselor; 
you have been doing the counseling 
when you could, staying after hours, 
coming in on Saturdays. There are 
a couple of psychiatrists in the city, 
but they are very busy. They help 
you generously, with skill and under- 
standing, when you have a really dif- 
ficult person. But here is a person 
you could probably help yourself—if 
you had time. 

And you could think of others too 
that you could help if somehow you 
could stretch your schedule. The vet- 


eran, yes. And the girl whose hus- 
band was killed in the war, leaving a 
mass of emptiness that squeezes all 
purpose out of her life. And the 
painfully shy freshman who came in to 
ask what one could do about an “in- 
feriority complex.” And the junior 
who has been reprimanded for drink- 
ing but who seems to be pretty un- 
happy with himself. And others. All 
essentially normal people, people who 
will probably work out their prob- 
lems without you, in time. But time 
is precious to them, as to you. You 
could probably cut the length of their 
struggle with themselves, and its de- 
bilitating intensity, if you could some- 
how multiply the hours that you have 
available for therapeutic work. A 
partial answer to this problem may 
be found in some new developments 
in group counseling. Group counsel- 
ing offers a technique by which the 
skilled counselor can multiply his time 
by a factor of five or six. 

The initial appeal of group coun- 
seling has been economic. Many 
agencies, confronted with demands 
for help that could not be met with 
available staffs, turned to the group 
approach as an expedient, a device to 
make the aid of the skilled counselor 
go further. But experience in the 
armed forces, in hospitals, and more 
recently in colleges and schools has 
suggested that other considerations 
should be weighed heavier than the 
argument of economy. Group coun- 
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seling has been found to have intrinsic 
merits, unique qualities that suggest 
its superiority to individual counsel- 
ing for many persons. The term 
“therapy of choice” has been applied 
with increasing frequency to the 
group method as we have gained ex- 
perience in its use. 

Group counseling, irrespective of 
the specific techniques used, has cer- 
tain characteristics not found in the 
counseling relationship when only 
two persons are involved. It is of 
primary importance that the group 
situation embodies the critical aspects 
of most of the difficulties that people 
have. Maladjustment and mild neu- 
roticism are terms that we apply to be- 
havior that is symptomatic of inade- 
quate and unsatisfying interpersonal 
relationships. When one’s affective 
relationships with other people break 
down or become unstable and unpre- 
dictable, anxiety mounts and a great 
deal of effort is expended to maintain 
some degree of personal organization. 
But with this effortful endeavor come 
the intense discomfort and discontent 
that compel people to ask for help. 
Group counseling offers an opportun- 
ity to explore new ways of relating to 
people in a situation that is highly 

~ conducive to such constructive activity. 
An immediate experience in effective 
living in relation to others is provided. 
This value is available only to a lim- 
ited extent in individual counseling 
where the client must use the counse- 
lor as a mediator between himself and 
other important life persons. Most 
people find it not so difficult to believe 
that a counselor can accept them; after 
all, such is his job. But to find, in the 
group situation, that five other peo- 
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ple can also be accepting and under- 
standing is often a vastly encourag- 
ing and healing experience. Work- 
ing in a group, the person is provided 
with immediate practice in giving and 
receiving emotional support and: un- 
derstanding on a new and more ma- 
ture level. This opportunity to re- 
solve many emotional difficulties in a 
context not unlike the situation that 
precipitated them is perhaps the most 
compelling quality in the group ex- 
perience. 

Other favorable considerations 
emerge. Contrary to expectation, 
people can often talk more freely in 
a group than they can with an individ- 
ual counselor. Personal risks are ap- 
parently perceived as being less great 
in the group situation, where possibly 
the individual expects other people in 
trouble like himself to be understand- 
ing, whereas the risk of rejection by 
an individual counselor may be per- 
ceived as embodying the possibility 
of a final catastrophe. Or possibly it 
is simply that advantage is taken, in 
the group situation, of individual dif- 
ferences in freedom to talk about 
deeply personal problems. Some peo- 
ple talk more freely than others, and 
there is usually someone in a group 
who can be counted upon to move 
rapidly into an exploration of his feel- 
ings. The more reticent person, see- 
ing the support afforded his more ad- 
venturous colleague, may be em- 
boldened to take a first step. The ex- 
pression “I have had that same ex- 
perience” is frequently heard in early 
sessions. Later the person feels free 
to express fully his own experiences, 
which are, of course, not the same but 
personally unique. The group situ- 
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ation tends also to reduce anxiety. 
The person begins to lose his sense of 
aloneness in his difficulty. The fear en- 
gendered by perceiving the emerg- 
ency behavior itself tends to be less- 
ened; others are having similar diffi- 
culties, I am not so terribly peculiar. 
Further, the group situation provides 
something of a cross-section of the in- 
dividual’s culture, giving him an op- 
portunity to discover what his culture 
expects of him, an experience often 
denied a person by the distortions in- 
troduced by his efforts to preserve 
some personal organization in a stress- 
ful situation. The individual coun- 
selor has a difficult time in conveying 
cultural expectations, since the at- 
tempt to do so may confuse his role, 
set him up as an authority figure, and 
make his counseling less effective. In 
the group, the counselor can maintain 
his non-authoritarian role and at the 
same time assist the individual to ex- 
amine reflectively the expectations 
voiced by other members of the 
group. Finally, the value that comes 
from being a giver of help while re- 
ceiving help is available in the group 
situation. Whether desirable or un- 
desirable, it must nonetheless be 
recognized that our culture makes it 
difficult for a person to recognize him- 
self as a recipient of another’s assist- 
ance. This is a real barrier that must 
be worked through in individual 
counseling, whereas in a group the in- 
dividual has a dual role and makes 
the best of it. It is also possible, 
again in our culture, that the act of 
giving help is a therapeutic experience 
itself, enhancing the individual’s feel- 
ings of self-worth. Group counseling 
seems to provide an opportunity to 


achieve a mature balance between re- 
ceiving and giving, between personal 
independence and a comfortable and 
realistic dependence on one’s fellow 
man. 

The above considerations probably 
apply in most approaches to group 
counseling. The writer, however, 
has had experience primarily in the 
nondirective approach to therapy, and 
the following observations are shaped 
by this experience. The basic princi- 
ples of nondirective counseling have 
become rather widely known in recent 
years. Most of the fundamental con- 
ceptions have been worked out in the 
context of individual counseling. 
However, these concepts have a wider 
validity, and they have been fruitful 
in guiding explorations into the most 
effective use of the group in the coun- 
seling process. Groups of varied con- 
stitution have been studied: young 
children with reading difficulties, 
mothers of problem children, delin- 
quents, people interested in reducing 
racial and religious prejudices, uni- 
versity students with disorganizing 
emotional problems. The basic philos- 
ophy of nondirective counseling has 
been carried over in the group situa- 
tion and special techniques developed 
to guide the counselor. It may be 
helpful to review briefly the assump- 
tions made about personality and the 
counseling process, and to outline the 
modifications of the nondirective 
technique developed for group work. 


The cornerstone of nondirective 
theory is a fundamental faith in the 
ability of people to be responsible for 
themselves. The philosophy is one 


_of affirmation, attesting the compe- 


tence of the person to make construc- 
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tive choices, and guarding carefully 
his right to make those choices. Such 
language as this is hardly scientific, 
and I think this should be frankly 
recognized, with no embarrassment. 
Growth in counseling comes from the 
quality of the human relationship in- 
volved. The counselor in such a situ- 
ation cannot be honest to his role with- 
out committing himself to some 
values. The values suggested here 
are not amenable to precise statement, 
but they assuredly make a difference 
in counseling, and it seems important 
to formulate them quite explicitly. 
Many of the variables in counseling 
are as yet unidentified and may re- 
main so. Weare rather sure that the 
most important of these variables are 
not to be identified as techniques. 
Techniques are important, but they 
cannot be applied as techniques alone 
with good effect. There are too 
many subtleties in human communica- 
tion, and one’s deeper conception of 
others and of himself in relation to 
others is what he most surely com- 
municates, regardless of technique. 
For this reason, nondirective counsel- 
ing, whether with individuals or with 
groups, stresses the crucial importance 
of the counselor’s personal values and 
attitudes. The person who shares 
such attitudes and who is working ef- 
fectively in individual counseling, us- 
ing a nondirective approach, will 
probably have little difficulty in mov- 
ing into the group counseling situa- 
tion, with the modifications in proce- 
dure that will be outlined below. 

We have come to believe that about 
six persons make an optimum size 
group. But this is an empirical esti- 
mate; no research has been done to 
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determine precisely how many people 
should be included, and numbers have 
varied from four to eight, with good 
results still ensuing. There are vari- 
ous conceptions about criteria for se- 
lection of group members. Some 
workers argue for diversity, others 
for homogeneity in composition. A 
number of bases for selection have 
been suggested, including groupings 
by age, by nature of presenting prob- 
lem, by marital status, etc. Our cur- 
rent attitude is to include anyone who 
feels that he has a problem that he 
would like to work on, with only 
broad age groupings, such as chil- 
dren, adolescents, and adults. We 
have not encouraged people with se- 
vere emotional disturbances to enter 
group counseling, but have referred 
them for intensive individual therapy. 
Nor have we included people inter- 
ested in the experiences to gain knowl- 
edge of the technique. We have felt 
it important that all members of the 
group share the need to work through 
some problem of deep concern to 
them. Each prospective group mem- 
ber has an initial individual interview 
with his group leader. This serves to 
establish a tentative relationship so 
that the person will not be without a 
friend when he comes to his first 
group meeting. This interview pro- 
vides an opportunity also for screen- 
ing, and has been a source of valuable 
research data. The groups meet in a 
small, comfortable room, where dis-' 
tractions are minimized and a feeling 
of togetherness facilitated. Meetings 
are held twice a week for an hour 
(though a somewhat longer meeting 
seems desirable), and groups have 
tended to stay together for some 





twenty or thirty meetings, usually 
breaking up, in the academic setting 
in which these experiences occurred, 
due to the termination of a semester 
and the attendant shifts in personal 
plans. At the first meeting, the group 
leader structures the situation briefly, 
inviting the group members to feel 
free to present their problems. Some 
groups start rather quickly, with con- 
siderable sponeaneity. Others move 
more slowly and somewhat more 
formally, with each member of the 
group in turn stating his problem. 
But such formality recedes, and there 
is an apparent working on problems 
as they gain in importance and as in- 
dividuals become increasingly free to 
express themselves deeply. The 
group leader attempts to establish an 
atmosphere similar to that in individ- 
ual nondirective counseling, a permis- 
sive atmosphere characterized by ac- 
ceptance with understanding. Much 
depends on the leader’s personal 
qualities, particularly on the values he 
represents in his relationships with 
the group members. Much depends 
also on his sensitivity in understand- 
ing and responding to the feelings and 
attitudes expressed in the group. As 
in individual counseling, the leader 
depends primarily on reflection and 
clarification of feeling, but now he 
must recognize not only the feelings 
expressed by one person, but the con- 
flict and reenforcement of feelings 
among individual members of the 
group. He must also be able to share 
his role as counselor with others, gen- 
erally giving a group member the 
first opportunity to respond to an ex- 
pressed feeling. 


But these things are difficult to de- 
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scribe and to understand. They can 
better be grasped in context of what 
actually goes on in a group. Here is 
a verbatim transcript of a part of an 
hour of nondirective group counsel- 
ing with six university students, all 
studying for jobs in schools or col- 
leges. The names have been changed 
and all identifying information re- 
moved. Jane Harrison, age 25, is a 
nursery school teacher. Kay Madi- 
son, age 35, is a guidance worker in 
a Southern high school. Anne Jen- 
sen, age 22 and the youngest mem- 
ber of this group, does not talk dur- 
ing this session. Mary Conway, age 
33, has had several years’ experience 
teaching English. Laura Preston, age 
27, is a teacher and a part-time school 
psychologist. Betty Arnold, age 28, 
has taught in secondary schools, is now 
working for an MA in guidance. 


Jane: One thing I might say is my particu- 
lar feeling that I want to work on a problem 
of the concept of dependence and indepen- 
dence in marriage. I’ve been married about a 
year and married to—he’s a law student—who 
is primarily an unemotional person, and | 
would say there’s a good deal of lack of un- 
derstanding between us, The conflict was 
mainly one of my desire to be independent 
and not being independent, in the marriage 
relationship, and the marriage not being a 
fifty-fifty relationship. 

Leaver: It’s not wholly satisfactory to you 
now. 


Janz: No, it is not a satisfactory relation- 
ship, but I do think there’s a good deal of 
possibility of it being a satisfactory relation- 
ship. 

Betty: (Pause) I think most of my trouble 
is not having enough confidence in myself to 
assert myself when I am with others. I feel 
confidence in being able to do things, bat when 
I’m in a social group or in a classroom, I more 
or less withdraw and let everybody else do the 
talking and thinking. I think a lot of that is 
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probably a result of the fact that in our fam- 
ily, my father is a very dominant person, and 
is the person in the family so that everyone 
else is being subdued to his wishes. Now I 
suppose that feeling carries over into other re- 
lationships, too, a feeling not being, oh, not— 
having a great deal of personal worth or value. 

Leaver: You feel rather confident of your 
ability, privately or as an individual, yet when 
you work with people you tend to devaluate 
yourself, 

Berry: That’s right. I tend to evade issues 
or withdraw—instead of meeting them face 
on, 
Leaver: Yes. 

Jane: Does that happen in small groups as 
well as larger ones—amongst—uh, intimate 
family and social relationships? 

Betty: With a small group of good friends 
that I’ve known for some time, I don’t have 
that feeling, but in a classroom or with my 
family groups, when we have relatives in, or 
just a gathering of family friends, I stick in 
the background. 

Leaver: You have to feel pretty strongly 
supported by a small group of people before 
you feel free to be yourself. (Pause as another 
member arrives.) Miss Preston, we got every- 
one’s first name down here, what is your first 
name? 

Laura: Laura. 

Leaver: Laura, that’s right. 

Kay: I think the thing I’ve got to work out is 
an acceptance of my personal situation. I’ve 
accepted it mentally and I see that I have 
several choices in what to do, but I want to 
accept them emotionally as well. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that I. . . my husband 
was killed about two years ago in a very tragic 
sort of way. His plane went down in the 
Pacific. No one was saved. It was after the 
war was over and he was about ready to come 
home. And while I can see how it happened, 
I still don’t accept it, and I want just the emo- 
tional acceptance of my life from here on. 

Leaver: You’ve been able to work out some- 
thing of an intellectual or rational understand- 
ing of the situation and what you should do, 
but you haven’t yet been able to bring your 
feelings around to where they are, say, under 
control. 

Kar: If I’m walking down the street and I 
look into a shop window, perhaps see an article 
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of clothing that he would have liked, it throws 
me completely and1... 

Leaver: Find all these emotions welling 
back up. 

Kay: That’s right. Maybe the odor of to- 
bacco that he used, something of that sort; and 
it’s been two years, I should begin to control 
the emotions. 

Mary: I have difficulty controlling my emo- 
tions, too—feelings. 

Leaver: Some similarity there. 
pause.) 

Jane: (To Kay) Did you have a happy re- 
lationship with him? 

Kay: Yes, I had a perfect relationship with 
him, one of the kind where each one went 90 
per cent of the way and it adds up to 50 per 
cent. And one of the things I think helped to 
do that: We had to depend on each other, be- 
cause we lived a long time in a foreign coun- 
try. We had mo outside forces and we de- 
pended entirely upon each other. 

Leaver: You had a very warm relationship. 
He was almost your whole life. 

Kay: I had known him all my life, and I 
had not .. . we didn’t marry when we were 
very young; it was my own fault; and all the 
time he had been very fond of me and, as I 
grew older, I appreciated more and more how 
he felt about me. And I think it wasn’t so 
much that I loved him, as that I was so secure 
in his love for me. Well, that was the great- 
est thing about it, you see. And I did love 
him, and I learned to appreciate him more and 
more. 

Jane: Did you .. . were you ever insecure 
about people loving you before? 

Kay: Yes, I’ve never been very secure with 
anybody, my parents were divorced, I never 
had anybody who was all mine. 

Leaver: You really found it in him, didn’t 
you? 

Kay: Yes. And not only . . . I recognized it 
and then I worked at it. For instance, I tried 
to make myself essential to him every way I 
could, you see. (Pause.) 

Jane: Well, I guess essentially what you had 
is what I want. 

Laura: Well, actually, 1 have been sitting 
here ... uh, in a sense envying Kay for the 
happiness you have had. Sometimes we don’t 
recognize the importance of something like 
that when we have it. 


(Long 
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Leaver: The really deep love of someone? 

Laura: That’s right, and how fortunate she 
was in being able to recognize those things 
she’s been denying for so long. She actually 
lived with him for awhile. 

Kay: I try to tell myself that. And I knew 
that. As I look around at people, I feel very 
fortunate to have had that (Pause) and I 
realize that, but I still just can’t accept it. 

Leaver: It kind of overwhelms you. 

Laura: Well, the thing that struck a note 
was the fact—that you didn’t know for so very 
long, which is pretty similar to where I find 
my problems starting, in that I didn’t know 
either. And I went on not knowing and never 
did have a chance, you see. And, right now, 
I’m faced with a problem that my mother in 
particular accuses herself. That’s the pity of 
the situation. 

Leaver: Makes you feel pretty bad. 

Laura: Well, I want to apologize to her in 
the way that I can and assure her that it isn’t 
her fault. Because whether it is or it isn’t is 
beside the point. But you just can’t go on 
feeling that this was the only thing in life for 
me. There is a whole lot more. And with 
pressures al] around you, you begin to take an 
easy way and say, well, maybe it was her fault, 
and maybe it is a pitiable situation, and maybe 
this, and maybe that. 

Leaver: Makes you feel that you’d have to 
fight against her. 

Laura: That’s right, and it doesn’t leave 
room for making a happy adjustment all 
around. It’s not right. In school, at work, 
with friends, any place—you’re constantly im- 
pressed with this horrible situation that you’re 
in. And that’s no good. 

Leaver: It stays with you pretty much of 
the time. 

Laura: That’s right, mostly because it’s 
easy to adopt someone else’s attitude without 
thinking for yourself. And I’m sure that if 
my mother realized just how very destructive 
the thing she’s doing is, she would try in every 
way to change. But if I told her, she would 
be all the more hurt, and I can’t tell her. 

Kay: Yes, I know what you mean. That’s 
partly the reason I came here, to get out of 
that situation. Because when I walk into a 
room, everyone stops talking, and you feel the 
sympathy they. have for you, and you don’t 
want that. Pretty soon you get to feeling sorry 


for yourself. Because, if I had—I haven’t any 
worries. There isn’t anything I should be up- 
set about. 

Berry: You find, too, that it’s very difficult 
to get away from the things that people think 
about you. If they always thought of you as 
being a very sensible or practical person, you 
get so that you just can’t do anything that 
isn’t sensible or practical, because other people 
will frown at you or express horror that you do 
something that they didn’t expect you to do. 

Leaver: So you tend to shape your behavior 
according to the expectations of other people. 

Betty: Very frequently, if I want to do 
something, I’ll say, well, how will my parents 
feel about it, and I probably won’t do it if 
I feel they won’t approve. 

Mary: This subject of people feeling sorry 
for you . . . does things to you, when the 
situation may actually not be half as bad. 

Leaver: You get to believe it yourself. 

Mary: Definitely, and soon you capitalize 
on it. 

Leaver: Yes. 

Jane: It begins to be a very easy way out 
of your situation by feeling sorry for your- 
self. I know that I’ve done it many times. 
And I’ve spent a lot of time alone, and I be- 
gin to think, home was never like this, and 
feel very sorry for myself. And I find it is 
a very easy way out of facing myself. 

Kay: Why do you have to go to school? 

Jane: He’s got three years more of school, 
and if he wants to practice, he’s got several 
years of routine work. So he is in a position 
where he will earn nothing for about five 
years. 

Kay: And now you plan to work this fall, 
to begin work? 

Jane: Yeah, I plan to be the financial boost 
to him, so that he can goon. And I feel very 
strongly about not taking money from the 
folks, because my relationship with my parents 
is not a very good one. And my relationship 
with my in-laws—lI feel that if I take money 
from them, and they’re in a position to give 
it, I feel I would have to answer to my mother- 
in-law for the rest of my life. That is a 
thing I would find very hard to do, because 
she would like to show you how to blow your 
nose, if you give her a chance. (Laughter) 

Kay: But actually, they’re very human. 

Jane: They are, they’re very human. And 
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if you sit down and think about it, they’re 
mothers, and they’ve spent all of their lives 
bringing up these boys and then we take them 
away from home. And their interests are else- 
where. And it’s hard for them; it’s a very 
hard adjustment to make, I imagine. I sup- 
pose when there comes a time that I'll be a 
mother-in-law, 1 won’t be much better. 

Kay: Why do you feel, I mean, well, you 
must fee] that he loves you, that he did love 
ou. 
: Jane: Well, he’s not very emotional and 
I’m a very emotional person. I feel that he’s 
quite reserved. It was a great deal of time 
before he showed any overt affection towards 
me in everyday relationships. You begin to 
feel that, to put it callously, you were mar- 
ried for financial reasons and other reasons. 
You begin to wonder especially when | need 
a good deal of emotional support and I find 
that I don’t get it, due to circumstances. _ 

Leaver: It’s really very disturbing to have 
those feelings. 

Jane: It is, there’s a greal deal of guilt at- 
tached to it, too, because I was always brought 
up with the feeling that you should never 
think those things about your husband. 

Leaver: So, you tend to blame yourself 
when you do have thoughts like that. 

Jane: Yes, and I take the attitude that 
everything that’s wrong with our marriage is 
my fault. I tend to take that attitude, so that 
he’s got the feeling that well, he’s just... 
he’s perfect. 

Kay: Have you discussed it with him? 
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Does he realize how insecure you feel? 

Jane: Yeah, he’s beginning to realize now. 
And as I said, not until recently has he be- 
gun—I will say that essentially, there’s a great 
deal of possibility that we can develop a re- 
lationship that will be satisfactory to both of 
us. 
Leaver: There are many positive factors. 
Jane: Yes, there are; he comes around. But 
it’s at a terrific expense to me emotionally, but 
he does come around. A great many scenes 
have to occur before he realizes some things. 
And then he’ll come around to it. 

Kay: Is that because, uh, do you express 
this feeling that you have. Or do you just 
let him blindly have to guess at them? 

Jane: I don’t express it too much, no. 

Kay: Well, you see, he doesn’t really know. 

Jane: Well, he doesn’t know, that’s true. 

Leaver: It’s very hard for you to express 
your feelings to him. 

Jane: Yes, because I. . . if I break down 
and do it and then I’m put in a position where 
I am not as high as what I would like to be. 
I feel I’m not as mature as I would like to be. 


The work on group counseling re- 
ported here is exploratory and the 
conceptual formulations tentative. 
Much remains to be done. But 
enough has been done to warrant con- 
fidence that this approach to helping 
people with their problems has real 
merit and much to commend it. 
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The National Training Laboratory in Group Development will hold its third summer 
session again at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, June 19-July 8. The Laboratory provides 
opportunity for action leaders, trainers, educators, and social scientists to explore, in a labora- 
tory situation, basic concepts, and skills of group growth and group leadership and mem- 


bership. 


The Laboratory will again be sponsored by the Division of Adult Education Services 
of the NEA and the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the University of Michigan, 
with the further cooperation of certain other leading universities. For further information, 
write to Leland P. Bradford, Director, Division of Adult Education Services, NEA, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








The College Woman 


in the Modern World’ 


WILLIAM H. HICKERSON 


At the opening of its ninetieth year, 
Lake Erie College set aside its tenth 
decade as a period of preparation for 
wider and more effective educational 
services to American women. “The 
College Woman in the Modern 
World,” the theme of the Ninetieth 
Anniversary Convocation, at which 
the NADW was represented by Dean 
Eleanor Dolan of Flora Stone Math- 
or College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, called for a realistic appraisal 
of after-college life and of the educa- 
tion which presumably prepares for it. 

Speaking of the responsibilities of 
college women as active citizens in a 
democracy, Judge Florence E. Allen, 
in an address entitled “One World 
and the College Woman,” stated that 
the college woman must be educated 
to act upon her society and to influence 
decisions determining the direction 
that society shall take. This college 
woman must play a major role in the 
creation of an enlightened public opin- 
ion. She must be trained to participate 
in government at all levels and to be 
a leader for good government, regard- 
less of her career, whether primarily 
income-producing or home-making. 

By way of a specific program for 
action Judge Allen pointed out two 
problems of government that are of 
the greatest concern to women: first, 
the preservation of the land and water 
supply in the United States, particu- 

*A report of the addresses delivered at the Nine- 


tieth Anniversary Convocation at Lake Erie College, 
October 28, 29, and 30, 1948. 





larly through control of floods and 
erosion; and second, the creation of a 
law-abiding international society. For 


there can be little in life of more im- - 


portance to women in their basic func- 
tion of creators and nourishers of life 
than adequate shelter and food sup- 
ply—both of which are menaced by 
the waste of our natural resources— 
and the security of a law-abiding so- 
ciety. To effect the latter on an in- 
ternational plane, Judge Allen urged 
that modern women use every power 
at their command to put pressure on 
the officers of the federal government 
and the Congress 1) never to by-pass 
the United Nations in international 
disputes, 2) always to give full sup- 
port to the world court, and 3) con- 
tinually to insist that the United 
States provide an exemplary pattern 
of ethical behavior in foreign affairs. 

“What Should Women’s Education 
Be?” was discussed by Dr. Kathryn 
McHale and Mr. William G. Avirett. 
““Not since the Renaissance has higher 
education been in such a ferment,” 
said Dr. McHale. “Since 1945 the col- 
leges and universities have been de- 
bating what we can offer that best 
meets the needs of our time. I be- 
lieve there are no sex differences in a 
basic sense of values, nor in the funda- 
mental obligations of citizenship. But 
there are sex differences, though 
slight, in interests and talents. For 
example, in judging a community, 
men are concerned with its productive 
possibilities; women with its potenti- 
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alities for the good life, schools, pub- 
lic health, and such factors. In the 
Victorian era the home was a refuge 
and did not extend beyond the garden 
wall. Today the home is an integral 
part of the community and the home- 
maker must relate herself to the com- 
munity.” 

Following Dr. McHale, Mr. Avir- 
ett declared that women had long 
since proved that they could do the 
same college work as men and on the 
same terms and with the same degree 
of success. They no longer have to 
prove their right to higher education, 
and they are now free to experiment 
with the kind of higher education they 
want and need. “College education 
must be a realization of the whole 
student,” Mr. Avirett said. “The 
college woman should be helped to 
develop a philosophy and a faith to 
meet all difficulties; she should know 
how to make a career of home-making 
if that is the role she selects; she 
should be able to stand on her own 
feet financially, whether she marries 
or not; and her thinking must be suf- 
ficiently contemporary so that she be- 
comes an effective citizen.” 

Attacking at its ethnological and so- 
dological roots the problem of the ad- 
justment of women to modern life, 
Dr. Margaret Mead in “A New Role 
for Women” asserted that American 
culture has produced two basic types 
of women: 1) pioneers from English- 
speaking lands, who developed into 
fearless, aggressive managers and in- 
dependent equals of men as they faced 
the hardships and dangers of a hostile 
environment, and 2) immigrants 
from non-English speaking lands, 
who were forced into the exclusive 


roles of home-maker and family pur- 
chasing agent because of the complete 
absorption of the husband’s time in 
earning money for a livelihood. 

Both types of American women, to- 
gether with the modifications of these 
types, face in modern Western society 
a powerful set of social conditions to 
which they must adjust and through 
which they will undergo change: 
namely, a) employment of women in 
industrial plants, b) “disappearance 
of property considerations and paren- 
tal controls over marriage,” c) in- 
creasing frequency of divorce, d) dis- 
appearance of chaperonage and pro- 
tection in social life, e) a similar edu- 
cation for both sexes, f) greater 
longevity than men. 

Although American society is freer 
than any in history to allow the de- 
velopment of the human and’ specific- 
ally feminine qualities of the sex, Dr. 
Mead went on, it has failed, neverthe- 
less, in spite of its easy tolerance of 
women’s independence and its system 
of higher education for them, to pro- 
vide a fair and intelligent attitude to- 
ward their social and professional ac- 
tivities. In general, American society 
allows women either to imitate men 
in the professions or to monopolize 
certain professional fields like teach- 
ing, social work, and dietetics, and it 
regards women in the former and men 
in the latter with skeptical amuse- 
ment. 

Any profession, Dr. Mead asserted, 
is better if men and women work to- 
gether in it to complement and sup- 
plement each other, and she men- 
tioned the field of pediatrics as a spe- 
cific illustration. 

Turning to the plight of the home- 
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maker, Dr. Mead declared that al- 
though society had developed pat- 
terns for the young woman before 
marriage, the gifted or economically- 
pressed woman in early marriage, the 
woman whose children are grown, 
and the woman who does not marry, 
it has no such pattern for the home- 
maker “who is today without honor 
in her own country.” Home-making 
should be undertaken like any other 
job or project. It should have an ob- 
jective and a plan of operation, an 
agreement between husband and wife 
in the sharing of responsibilities. 
Home-making needs to be regarded 
as a deliberately chosen career for an 
able, intelligent woman, in which such 
concepts as “being supported” and 
“that complementary piece of non- 
sense of a woman’s ‘own money’ ” 
should forever disappear. 

Any education, Dr. Mead con- 
cluded, that attempts to fit the college 
woman for the modern world should 
give her by the time she graduates a 
grasp of the conditions peculiar to her 
sex in America and an awareness of 
the problems she will face in the so- 
ciety she will enter, either as a career 
woman or as a home-maker. 

The importance of establishing 
through education a moral governor 
to give meaning and motivation to the 
life of the college woman in the 
modern world was stressed by the 
Rev. Dr. Russell J. Humbert in 
“Women and the Building of Spirit- 
ual Resources.” Spiritual resources are 
a categorical imperative for success in 
world affairs, community service, 
family living, persona! living, and ed- 
ucation. By nature, Dr. Humbert 
thinks, woman can more easily reflect 


the spiritual qualities of the human 
mind. Her education ought to pro- 
vide her with standards and with a 
sound moral sense, and thus deliver 
her from the restlessness, dissatisfac- 
tion, and meaninglessness so common 
in modern society. More than to any 
other, society looks to the college 
woman for spiritual leadership in the 
home, in the church, and in world af- 
fairs. 

Addressing herself to the subject 
“Women in Education,” Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz developed the role of 
“woman as the educator” in the 
schools, the home, and the commun- 
ity. Of particular concern to Dr. 
Goodykoontz is the abandonment by 
the modern college woman of teach- 
ing as a profession. Since approxi- 
mately eighty percent of all elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers are 
women, Dr. Goodykoontz advanced 
a program by which college women 
might once again be interested in 
teaching. She gave illustrations to 
show how young women might be led 
to discover the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from associating with children. 
Allowing high school seniors to as- 
sist in nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens in order to experience the joy of 
working with real live children was 
one of the illustrations given. Pub- 
licity also should be given to the vari- 
ety of activities related to education, 
such as dietetics, cafeteria manage- 
ment, business office clerking, account- 
ing, the service of maintenance and 
supply, health care (involving doc- 
tors, dentists, school nurses, and oral 
hygienists), landscape gardening, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and the auxiliary 
services of librarians, curators, regis- 
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trars, secretaries, and legal clerks. 
Examples of those specialties which 
provide “bridge jobs” in education 
are the visiting teacher, the school li- 
brarian, the visual-aid specialist, and 
the recreation leaders. The greatest 
aid to teacher-recruiting, Dr. Goody- 
koontz believes, is the improvement 
of college teaching. Logical syllabi 
should be broken up with “hunts for 
answers,” with “the pursuit of topics 
of special interest,” and with “discus- 
sions of books now being read.” The 
educational experience of the college 
woman must be related to the methods 
and processes of life if it is to interest 
her in teaching as a profession. 

Woman is also an educator in the 
home, Dr. Goodykoontz pointed out. 
With her children she carries out and 
puts into practice the learning experi- 
ences acquired in the schools. She 
must see to the care of teeth, the ap- 
portionment of play and rest, the pur- 
chase and upkeep of proper clothing; 
she must teach her children how to ap- 
praise goods and how to purchase; 
she must take a leading role in family 
discussions and in the building of 
family views and attitudes. Her most 
important service as an educator, how- 
ever, is in her role of guardian and 
transmitter of the democratic ideal. 

Woman has been the educator of 
the community in health and welfare 
services since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. She has enforced 
the clean-ups, the purification of water 
and food supply, the establishment of 
decent sanitary facilities, the building 
of safe streets and comfortable houses. 
She also has created the public service 
organizations for educating the com- 
munity to its needs and to ways of 
meeting them. 


In “Education for Family Liv- 
ing,” Dr. Robert G. Foster declared 
that it is only through the establish- 
ment of a sound and healthy family 
way of life that we can preserve the 
dignity of man in democratic society 
and destroy the ignorance, greed, self- 
ishness, and intolerance that threaten 
this ideal. The Russians themselves 
discovered that the state cannot exist 
apart from family organizations, and 
they have returned to family life for 
the sake of their program. The 
American family is in dire trouble in 
spite of the fact that the family way of 
living is an American tradition. 
Modern transportation and the enor- 
mous expansion of metropolitan areas 
have created instability and insecurity 
within the American family and are 
tending to destroy it. 

As she faces family life in the 
modern world the woman graduate of 
1948 is confronted with the following 
problems: 

1. Health problems: injuries, oper- 
ations, and illnesses, either of her own 
or those in her keeping. 

2. Personal problems: the possible 
products of her family life before or 
after marriage, such as inferiorities, 
shyness, insecurities, prejudices, and 
resentments; problems of possessions 
which she has or wants, of situations 
which she is in or wishes to be in. 

3. Problems of religion and of a 
philosophy of life: the conflicts and 
confusions in modern religion, philos- 
ophy, and morality, together with the 
ultimate compulsion to commit her- 
self to some view of life when her 
children come along. 

4. Problems of emancipation from 
parental ties: her life-long struggle to 
become herself against the dependence 
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and over-protection of parents whose 
conscious or unconscious selfishness 
constantly inhibit her intellectual and 
emotional maturing. 

5. Husband-wife relationships: 
problems of money, of sex, of home 
management. 

6. Child-rearing: problems of nu- 
trition, physiology, psychology, and 
sociology. 

Attacking the traditional educa- 
tional pattern for women in American 
liberal arts colleges and universities, 
Dr. Foster asserted that the assump- 
tion underlying this pattern is that 
“through the magic of heredity or in- 
stinct” an English history major and 
a graduate engineer are equipped “to 
raise and pass on “to the succeeding 
generation a better adjusted, more 
mature, more adequately equipped 
person than his parents.” 

Discussing emancipation from par- 
ental ties, Dr. Foster asked. “What is 
the role of the school in the field of 
parent education? How are children 
to be helped, and at the same time 
parents and relatives to be given the 
kind of insight which will let them 
allow their children to establish an 
adult relationship with them? Can 
the addition of courses to the curricu- 
lum accomplish these desired ends?” 

Dr. Foster raised similar questions 
during his discussion of husband-wife 
relationships. “Can democracy func- 
tion in the home?” he queried. “Can 
the basic respect for the individual be 
carried into family living?” Woman, 
he pointed out, is profoundly handi- 
capped by the taboos of our culture, 
whether she marries or remains single. 
Education can and ought to do much 
to eliminate the superstitions, mys- 


teries, misinformation, and abnormal 
ideas everywhere current about sexual 
relationships, and the job is one shared 
by the school and the home. 

Like Dr. Mead, Dr. Foster stressed 
the idea that home-making should be 
regarded as an honorable, chosen, 
full-time professional worker. At 
present the home-maker is deprived 
of these aids to maturity and sanity 
because she is a lone individual, not a 
part of an organized institution, like 
her husband. Social, recreational, and 
cultural activities must be provided 
for her that she may have “ways of 
release and outlet” for the irritations 
and frustrations which she shares with 
all other workers, but from which at 
present she can find no escape. Here, 
specifically, Dr. Foster finds a service 
education can perform for the college 
woman facing the modern world, pro- 
vided that education can be directed 
to its function. “Do our normal phys- 
ical education programs and Fine Arts 
courses provide such outlets for re- 
lease for the home-maker?” he quer- 
ied dubiously. 

The Lake Erie College Convoca- 
tion on “The College Woman in the 
Modern World” closed with an ad- 
dress by President Helen D. Bragdon 
on “The Lake Erie College of the 
Future.” President Bragdon an- 
nounced the plan of the college to cre- 
ate an “Institute of Living” to be 
housed in a functional building to be 
known as “The Garfield Center.” 
“Primarily the Center,” President 
Bragdon said, “is to house those ac- 
tivities and agencies pertaining to the 
home, namely, child care and guid- 
ance, home-making and management, 
and community welfare and improve- 
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ment. It will contain the home man- 
agement apartment; the nursery 
school, together with the modern 
equipment essential for its operation; 
and the testing and counseling serv- 
ices which are available to the com- 
munity, to the pupils of the nursery 
school, and to the students and alum- 
nae of the college. It will also con- 
tain classrooms and facilities for adult 
education, accommodations for com- 
munity groups, alumnae headquar- 
ters, and the placement bureau. 

“To the small residential college,” 
President Bragdon went on, “paying 
effective attention to intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, and spiritual develop- 
ment of each individual student, we 
add the concept of progress as a col- 
lege for women. There do seem to be 
certain needs, interests, motivations, 
frequently found in women students, 
as well as certain environmental assets 
and lacks in attitude and approach. 
These a woman’s college should rec- 
ognize more quickly, more directly, 
and more comprehensively than an- 
other type of institution. We think 
we see strong interest on the part of 
our women students in fine arts and 
in creative arts, for instance, in courses 
in the humanities, in those emphasiz- 
ing human relations values, and in our 
students’ response to a recreational 
and health program geared to their 
present and future needs and interests. 

“In addition to the particular in- 
terests or needs of women in the fields 
mentioned, we wish the program of 
this college to develop women who 
are intelligent, well-balanced, educa- 
ted persons with a sustaining philoso- 
phy of life and a personal religion; 
women who are well-adjusted family 
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members and inspired homemakers; 
women who in their careers serve high 
professional ideals and render con- 
structive contributions to their chosen 
fields; and women, who, as citizens, 
participate in the life of the commu- 
nity and have a conception of wom- 
en’s part in local, state, national, and 
world citizenship. 

“In other words, in future plan- 
ning, Lake Erie College’s program 
has in mind the educated woman, 
married or unmarried, as a person, a 
home-maker, a careerist—volunteer 
or paid—a citizen, and a Christian. 
Therefore, we also propose that a stu- 
dent’s college experience here should 
emphasize a three-fold opportunity. 
First, it should attempt to develop her 
assets as a present and future family 
member and home-maker. Second, it 
should give effective aid to the woman 
student’s intelligent use of her educa- 
tion in some service of professional 
level and qualifications. Third, it - 
should train and educate her for citi- 
zenship on her campus, in her city, 
her nation, and her world.” 

The probable direction to be taken 
in the revised curriculum, so far as 
present tentative studies and reports 
seem to indicate, will be: 

(a) a basic general education 

(b) a specialized field of .concen- 

tration 

(c) a wholly or partially required 

four-year sequence of courses, 
activities, and experience pro- 
grams specifically designed to 
fit the college woman for hap- 
py, useful living in the mod- 
ern world. 


The undertaking at Lake Erie Col- 
lege is significant in the history of ed- 
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ucation in that it marks a turning from 
the equal and identical education for 
men to the general education, the spe- 
cialized program, and the integrated 
sequence of special emphases for 
women. The creation and the opera- 
tion of this educational program at 
Lake Erie College shares with other 
educational programs in the effort to 


create an education for a democratic 
society. “In a real sense,” as the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation says in Higher Education for 
Democracy, “the future of our civili- 
zation depends on the direction edu- 
cation takes, not just in the distant fu- 
ture, but in the days immediately 
ahead.” 





Films in Your Guidance Program 


ELIZABETH K. GRAVES 


Deans who have tried using films 
in their guidance program may have 
been disappointed for one reason or 
another. The films may not have ac- 
complished what it was hoped they 
would, judging from the catalogue 
description, or they may have been 
so poorly produced that they failed 
to communicate effectively to a gener- 
ation grown accustomed to Holly- 
wood’s technical skill. Or perhaps the 
distributor sent the wrong film, or 
sent it too late to be used as planned. 
These are among the difficulties that 
educators interested in audio-visual 
aids encounter. They are ills for 
which the present infantile state of the 
16 mm. educational film field is re- 
sponsible; they are annoying, but not 
insurmountable. A far more serious 
drawback at this time is the failure of 
the users of films to select them care- 
fully, evaluate them critically, and 
determine what kinds of film they 
want in the future and communicate 


their demand for films to the produc- 
er who will then be able to make films 
that can do the jobs needed. 

The educational film has already 
provided valuable service in the class- 
rooms of the country and has won its 
spurs as a worthwhile tool in educa- 
tion, particularly in the fields of 
Health and Social Studies. McClus- 
ky’ makes the following statement 


about films: 


The motion picture from the broad educa- 
tional point of view is essentially a multiple 
method of communication. It is especially ef- 
fective as a technique for telling a story. It 
presents facts realistically. It dramatizes hu- 
man relations and events. It arouses emotions. 
It transmits attitudes. It records and repro- 
duces phenomena for scientific analysis. It 
depicts the imaginative. And it can enable one 
to see the unseen. By means of the sound mo- 
tion picture the whole gamut of human ex- 
perience may be communicated from teacher 


Dean F. McClusky, “The Nature of the Educa- 
tional Film,” Chapter II of Film in Education, edit- 
ed by Godfrey M. Elliott, p. 21. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1948. 
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to learner wherever a learning-teaching situa- 
tion exists. 


The film is very obviously a many- 
sided method of group education. 

Present trends in guidance support 
the view that films can play an im- 
portant role in the guidance program. 
There is a growing realization by 
guidance personnel that group guid- 
ance and therapy must supplement in- 
dividual counseling in large measure 
if every child (the normal or gifted 
child as well as the so-called “prob- 
lem child”) is to profit from a devel- 
opmental program. Guidance special- 
ists recognize that they must work in 
cooperation with teachers, parents, 
and the community at large in order 
to provide for the best mental, physi- 
cal, and emotional development of 
each individual student. Through 
films it is possible to bring to a group 
certain experiences which they might 
not otherwise share. With the grow- 
ing emphasis on group work and a 
community-wide approach in guid- 
ance, it will not be long before the 
guidance uield looks to films to per- 
form a valuable service. 

In what areas would guidance per- 
sonnel welcome the assistance of the 
16 mm. educational film? Perhaps 
some deans are: wondering how to 
make the homeroom function as an 
effective guidance period. Others are 
wondering what can be done to make 
parent-teacher meetings more alive, 
an opportunity for parents and teach- 
ers truly to come to understand one 
another better. Some deans are re- 
sponsible through an in-service train- 
ing course for helping teachers to im- 
prove the quality of their guidance 
work. In some high schools, pupils 
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have themselves requested that voca- 
tional information be made. more 
widely available and more easily ac- 
cessible. These are some of the prob- 
lems which some personnel workers 
face, and in the solution of which they 
would probably welcome whatever 
help 16 mm. sound films can render. 

It must be emphasized, however, 
that even the best film should not be 
expected to do a complete job alone 
and unaided. Far from relieving the 
teacher or counselor of responsibility, 
the use of films requires thoughtful 
preparation of the audience before- 
hand and sensitive, skillful leadership 
of the discussion which may follow the 
film. The leader may wish to show 
the film more than once and to clarify 
certain points which the film makes. 
He may wish to mention some books 
on the subject of the film which mem- 
bers of the group, stimulated to fur- 
ther study, may find in the library. 
The resourceful user of films may 
find many ways to present them in 
the most advantageous manner and to 
help those who have viewed them to 
gain the most from the experience. 
Only by becoming familiar with the 
films themselves, however, can the 
guidance worker discover how best to 
meet the challenge films present and 
what part films can play in his guid- 
ance program. 

Where can information about avail- 
able films be obtained? Every school 
that owns or has access to 16 mm. pro- 
jection equipment should subscribe to 
the Educational Film Guide (2), a 
comprehensive catalogue of 16 mm. 
non-theatrical films, issued annually 
and brought up to date by monthly 
supplements. In addition to film list- 
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ings, a directory of producers and dis- 
tributors, both national and local, is 
included. The list which follows in- 
cludes films of help to deans and oth- 
er guidance workers. Those which 
merit special attention have been 
starred and it will be noted that to 
date British and Canadian producers 
have made a large portion of the best 
films currently available. 


Group I (For Pupits) 

A. These films, which have been pro- 
duced especially for use with teen- 
age groups, deal with social be- 
havior of adolescents and the com- 
mon problems of youth. The ef- 
fectiveness of this particular group 
of films will depend upon their 
being shown to a suitable age- 
grade level and in response to a 
real and expressed need on the 
part of the pupils who are to see 


them. 

ARE YOU POPULAR? Produced and dis- 
tributed by Coronet Instructional Films. 
Running time: 10 minutes. 1948. 
Stressing desirable adolescent behavior, this 
film shows two high school girls competing 
for popularity. 

DINNER PARTY. Produced and distributed 
by Simmel-Meservy, Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia. Running time: 20 minutes plus dis- 
cussion trailer. 1945. A semi-formal dinner 
party for high school pupils, showing cor- 
rect behavior as related to social poise. 

HOW DO YOU DO. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Young America Films, Inc. 15 
minutes. 1946. A film lesson for teen-agers 
on formal social introductions. 

JUNIOR PROM. Produced and distributed 
by Simmel-Meservey. 22 minutes. 1946. 
The etiquette of taking your best girl to 
the prom. 

SHY GUY. Produced and distributed by 
Coronet Instructional Films. 15 minutes. 
1947. Bill learns to overcome his shyness 
by becoming interested in other people. 

YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. Produced by 


Association Films and Look Magazine, dis- 
tributed by Association (Y.M.C.A.) Films. 
10 minutes. 1946. Young audience is in- 
vited by the film to join in a discussion of 
family problems and desirable ways of han- 
dling them. 

YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS. Produced by 
Association Films and Look Magazine, dis- 
tributed by Association (Y.M.C.A.) Films. 
10 minutes. 1946. The film invites dis- 
cussion of desirable behavior at a party. 

B. Films which may be used in spe- 

cial reading classes, in home-room 
periods, or school-wide assem- 
blies, to emphasize desirable read- 
ing and study habits: 

DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU 
THINK? Produced and distributed by 
Coronet Instructional Films. 10 minutes, 
1947. One pupil shows another an effective 
method of reading in preparation for 
radio forum program. 

HOW TO STUDY. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Coronet Instructional Films. 10 
minutes. 1946, Jim prepares a report in 
civics, using effective methods of study. 

IMPROVE YOUR READING. Produced 
and distributed by Coronet Instructional 
Films. 10 minutes. 1947. Three high 
school pupils with different reading prob- 
lems receive sympathetic help from the 
school librarian. 


C. Films which discuss mental and 
physical health, which can be 
shown in the classroom, the home- 
room, the assembly: 

McGraw-Hill Text-Film Series, correlated 

with Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful Living. 
1948. 


BODY CARE AND GROOMING. 17 
minutes. 

THE NOSE, THROAT, AND EARS. {5 
minutes. 

THE BODY FIGHTS BACTERIA. 16 
minutes. 


EMOTIONAL HEALTH. 18 minutes. 


A pupil discovers that it is not a disgrace | 


to go to a psychiatrist and receives help 
in discovering the basic causes of his 
physical symptoms. 
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HUMAN REPRODUCTION. 20 min- 
utes. A film describing the human re- 
productive systems in the male and fe- 

* male. 

*HUMAN GROWTH. An Eddie Albert 
Production for the University of Oregon. 
20 minutes, 1948. Through the use of a 
film within a film, this shows how a teach- 
er handles sex education in the classroom 
by showing a film which traces human 
growth from mating to the birth of the 
baby. 

THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION. 
Produced by Walt Disney Studios for the 
International Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. Distribution free. 
Color. 9 minutes. 1947. An explanation 
of menstruation through the use of ani- 
mated cartoons, 


D. Films for use in vocational guid- 
ance: 


APTITUDES AND OCCUPATIONS. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films. 16 minutes. 1941. The film 

. discusses six fundamental abilities and shows 
how a counselor might help a pupil deter- 
mine his aptitudes. 

OF PUPS AND PUZZLES. Teaching Films 
Custodians. 11 minutes. A film study of 
ways of determining the fitness of the in- 
dividual to the job. 

A series of films is available entitled “Your 
Life Work.” They are produced by Voca- 
tional Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, 
Iowa, and are distributed by Carl F. 
Mahnke Productions, 7514 North Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. They include a 
genera! film entitled FINDING YOUR 
LIFE WORK, which deals with vocational 
planning, and a series of over thirty films 
dealing with particular vocations: working 
conditions on the job, training required 
and where it is available, personal qualifica- 
tions necessary, and promotional opportu- 
nities. 


A general caution must be made re- 
garding films available in vocational 
guidance. In a brief film, the impres- 
sion is likely to be gained that there 
is a formula by which the pupil is 
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matched to the vocation he should fol- 
low. This is an impression already 
too widespread and care must be taken 
in the use of films not to confirm this 
misconception, but rather to correct it: 

Many vocational counselors prefer 
field trips to films for the purpose of 
familiarizing pupils with on-the-job 
conditions. Films, however, can be 
very helpful where such excursions 
are not possible or they be shown in 
conjunction with a field trip. 

In addition to the films listed for 
showing to high school youth, there 
are a large number of short films, cut- 
tings from full-length Hollywood 
features. These are for school distri- 
bution only, and information can be 
secured about them from Teaching 
Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. The appeal 
of star performers and Hollywood 
glamor to young people cannot be de- 
nied and many of these excerpts will 
be found useful.” 

Some high schools made available 
facilities and equipment for the pro- 
duction, by the pupils themselves, un- 
der faculty supervision, of films about 
their high school. While this may not 
be practical for many high schools at 
the present time, one can easily imag- 
ine the common interest such a project 
would engender on the part of pupils 
and faculty and the value of such a 


2Although no previous mention has been made here 
of film strips, some guidance workers report that they 
are already using them successfully, and others would 
find it profitable to become familiar with this visual 
aid. The virtues of film strips lie in their lower cost 
(compared to 16 mm. sound films) and in the fact that 
the projectionist may turn back to any frame at any 
point during the showing, either to emphasize a par- 
ticular point or to oblige a member of the audience 
be requests to see a certain picture over again. The 
. W. Wilson Company puts out a film strip guide 
ioles to that for films. 
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film in the orientation of new and 
prospective pupils. Many colleges 
have produced films which they send 
to high schools to acquaint seniors 
with many aspects of life on their cam- 
puses. 

Group II 


Included here are films which 
should be of special interest to guid- 
ance personnel in the high school, and 
to teachers. 

A. The following three films deal 
with mental health. The first two 
are particularly interesting in that 
they present “case histories.” It 
is encouraging to know that they 
are the first in a series on Mental 
Mechanisms planned by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, and 
guidance workers are urged to 
make use of these films and to 
watch for the balance of the se- 
ries. The use of printed case study 
material has long been of value 
in the personnel field; how much 
more compelling to see the “case” 
and participate visually in the 
development of the “history.” 
“Feeling of Hostility” and “Feel- 
ing of Rejection” are recommend- 
ed for adults who seek to un- 
derstand themselves and others 
better. 

*FEELING OF HOSTILITY. Produced for 
the Mental Health Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare of 
Canada, distributed by the National Film 
Board of Canada. 25 minutes. 1948. The 
film traces Clare’s resentment and hostility 
in her personal relationships to their causes 
in her childhood. 

*FEELING OF REJECTION. Produced 
and distributed same as above. 23 minutes. 
1947. The case history of a young woman 


whose neurotic behavior and headaches are 
found to be related to over-dependence on 
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her parents in childhood. Through group 
therapy, she is enabled to make a better life 
adjustment. 

WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? Produced and 
distributed by the National Film Board of 
Canada. 10 minutes. 1947. Indicating the 
strains which modern life inflicts on men- 
tal health, the film makes a plea for in- 
creased facilities for the care of mental ill- 
ness. 

B. Films of special interest to teach- 
ers and those responsible for the 
in-service education of teachers: 

*McGraw-Hill Series on Teacher Education, 
correlated with Dr. Shorling’s book, Stu 
dent Teaching. 

LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND CHIL- 

DREN 

Part I: A Diagnostic Approach. 21 minutes, 

Part Il: A Remedial Program. 23 minutes, 

These two films show a teacher using all 

available resources to detect maladjustment 

in children and to make a plan for adjust- 

ment. 

MAINTAINING CLASSROOM DISCI- 

PLINE. 14 minutes, Illustrates the effect 

of the attitude of the teacher upon the chil- 

dren in the classroom. 

BROADER CONCEPT OF METHOD 

Part I: Developing Pupil Interest. 12 min- 
utes. 

Part II: Teacher and Pupils Working and 
Planning Together. 18 minutes. 

NEAR HOME. Produced by British Infor 
mation Services, distributed by the Inter- 
national Film Bureau. 25 minutes. 1946. 
A film about good teaching. The class stud- 
ies the community with the teacher as guide. 

TEACHER AS OBSERVER AND GUIDE. 
Produced by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council of New York, distributed by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 20 min- 
utes. 1946. A number of good teaching 
practices are observed, but the continuity 
between scenes is poor. 


Group III 
This is a heterogeneous group of 
films which should prove useful in a 
guidance program which is commu- 
nity minded. 
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A. Films which deal with juvenile 
delinquency which will be of par- 
ticular value to communities in 
which this has become a serious 
problem: 


CHILDREN OF THE CITY. Produced and 
distributed by the British Information Serv- 
ice. 30 minutes. The film shows how over- 
crowded conditions cause delinquency and 
how problems can be solved through coop- 
eration of educational, social, and civic au- 
thorities. 

CHILDREN ON TRIAL. Produced and dis- 
tributed by British Information Services. 60 
minutes. 1946. A full-length documentary 
film showing the rehabilitation of delinquent 
children. 

CHILDREN’S VILLAGE. Produced by 
RKO Radio Pictures. 19 minutes. 1948. 
Delinquent boys receive an opportunity to 
become good citizens at Children’s Vil- 
lage, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

B. Films which deal with the rela- 

tion of school and home; the in- 


fluence of family life on children. 

FAMILIES FIRST. Produced by RKO 
Pathe for New York State Youth Commis- 
sion, Albany, New York, by whom it is 
distributed. 17 minutes. Documentary film 
on relation of the family to character for- 
mation in children. 

FAMILY TEAMWORK. Produced by Frith 
Films, Hollywood, California. 18 minutes. 
1946. Parents help children learn to pull 
together in the home and outside the home. 

GUIDANCE PROBLEM FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME. Produced by Hartley Pro- 
ductions, distributed by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 18 minutes. 1941. Co- 
Operation between home and school facili- 
tates Danny’s adjustment. 

HOME AND SCHOOL. Produced by the 
Crown Film Unit, distributed by the Brit- 
ish Information Services. 20 minutes. 1947. 
A film on the relation of home and school, 
parents and children. ' 

LEARNING THROUGH COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING. Distributed by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 18 minutes. 1947. A film 


to help adults in. supplying group projects 
for children. 

PROBLEM CHILDREN. Produced and dis- 
tributed by the Mental Hygiene Informa- 
tion Service of the Ohio State Department 
of Public Welfare. 22 minutes. 1946. A 
film illustrating the view that problem 
homes and communities produce problem 
children. 


C. Youth and the community: 


LESSONS IN LIVING. Produced and dis- 
tributed by the National Film Board of 
Canada. 22 minutes. 1945. A school proj- 
ect gives children an interest and a share 
in community life. 

MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH. Produced by 
the Youth Division of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, distributed by Associa- 
tion (Y.M.C.A.) Films. 22 minutes. 1947. 
An account of the beginning of a youth 
council in Madison, Wisconsin. 


Group IV 


The following films are on the sub- 
ject of early childhood development. 
They are included because there is a 
need and often a deeply felt desire on 
the part of personnel workers on the 
junior and senior high school—and 
even the college—level to learn more 
about early childhood development 
and how it affects later personality de- 
velopment. Curiously enough, this 
information is neglected in the train- 
ing of many guidance people. Al- 
though these films have been pro- 
duced primarily for parents and teach- 
ers of the preschool and early elemen- 
tary school child, they could provide 
valuable information, and perhaps 
serve as a stimulus to further study, 
for the personnel worker in the high 
school. 


A CHILD WENT FORTH. Produced by 
Losey & Ferno, distributed by Brandon 
Films. 20 minutes. 1942. Children learn 
as they play at 2 progressive summer camp. 

*CHILDREN GROWING UP WITH 
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‘ OTHERS. Published by British Informa- 
tion Services, distributed by United World 
Films. 30 minutes. 1948. Children 
emerge from dependence on others to self- 
reliance. 

*CHILDREN LEARNING BY EXPERI- 
ENCE. Produced by Realist Film Unit 
for Britain’s Ministry of Education, dis 
tributed by United World Films. 40 min- 
utes. 1948. 

KNOW YOUR BABY. Produced and distrib- 
uted by the National Film Board of Can- 
ada. 10 minutes. 1947. Color. A techni- 
cally excellent film showing methods of 
caring for the new baby in such a way as 
to insure his best possible emotional develop- 
ment. 

LIFE WITH BABY. Produced and distrib- 
uted by the March of Time Forum Edition. 
18 minutes. 1946. Photo-sequences taken 
at Dr. Gesell’s Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment at Yale University, showing the child’s 
mental and physical development. 


Studies in Normal Personality 
Development Series 


BALLOONS: Aggression and Destruction 
Games. Produced and distributed by New 
York University. 20 minutes, 1941. 
Demonstration of reactions of two four- 


year-old children to an invitation to break 
balloons. 


FRUSTRATION PLAY TECHNIQUES. 
Produced by the Department of Child 
Study of Vassar College, distributed by New 
York University. 35 minutes. 1942. The 
child’s reaction to blocking games, and 
frustration and hostility games. 

FINGER PAINTING. Distributed by New 
York University. 20 minutes, Silent. 
Nine children observed using finger paints. 


THIS IS ROBERT. Produced in coopera- 
tion with Sarah Lawrence College Nursery 
School, distributed by New York University. 
80 minutes. 1942. The film traces the 
development of Robert from arrival in 
nursery school through his first year in 
nursery school. 

MEETING EMOTIONAL NEEDS IN 

CHILDHOOD. Produced by the Depart- 
ment of Child Study at Vassar College, dis- 


tributed by New York University. 33 min- 
utes, 1947. The need of children for se 
curity for their development into mature 
independence. 


*Series of films produced for the British Min 
istry of Health, distributed by the Rritish 
Information Services. 1948. These films 
are psychologically oriented, sensitively pro- 
duced, 

YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU. 31 min 
utes. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES. 20 minutes. 
YOUR CHILDREN’S EARS. 15 minutes. 
YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH. 14 min- 


utes. 
YOUR CHILDREN’S SLEEP. 23 minutes. 
YOUR CHILDREN’S MEALS. 14 minutes. 


The list which has been presented 
would not be complete without men- 
tion of two additional films which do 
not easily fit into any category, but 
which it would repay any guidance 
worker to see: 


THE CENTRE. Produced and distributed 
by British Information Services. 22 min- 
utes, 1948. The film shows the operation 
of the Pioneer Health Centre in London, 
England an experiment in “ social biology.” 
The Centre is a club where every member 
of the family can secure health consultations 
and an opportunity for recreation as a 
family. 

*FIRST STEPS. Produced for the Films 
and Visual Information Division of the 
United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation. 11 minutes. 1947. A sens 
tive, moving presentation of the care and 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped 
children. Selected for documentary award 
by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, there is a spirit in this film which 
reaches far beyond its immediate subject. 


The annotations included above are 
purposely very brief. The judgment 
of one individual concerning a film s 
of small use. It is important for the 
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future of films in guidance as in every 
other field that the practice of careful 
selection through group evaluation be- 
comes widespread. 

No teacher would dream of assign- 
ing a textbook to her class without 
first looking it over carefully, having 
in mind the needs of her pupils and 
the demands of the curriculum. And 
yet much present dissatisfaction with 
films grows out of the practice of 
showing films which have been se- 
lected on the basis of a brief catalogue 
description or an advertiser’s enthus- 
iastic “blurb.” Whether a school 
plans to purchase or rent a film, it is 
essential that the prospective user be 
familiar with the content of the film 
and have made a judgment of how 
best it can be used. This information 
can be secured only through preview- 
ing films and evaluating them in 
terms of the purpose which they will 
be expected to fulfill. 

In selecting a film for guidance 
purposes, it would be desirable for as 
many as possible of the guidance per- 
sonnel of the school or school system 
to be present for a preview showing. 
In some cases this would be the guid- 
ance committee of a single school; in 
others, a group of teachers, and coun- 
selors from a school; in still others, a 
representative from each school in a 
large system would be present. Each 
member would bring to the preview 
session a firm idea of the needs of his 
program and also his natural biases 
as a human being. By pooling the 
judgments of the group, however, it 
would be possible to secure a group 
opinion on the value of a particular 

Im in guidance in the local situation. 
In considering purchases of films for 
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classroom use, many schools will not 
wish to make a final judgment until 
such films have been previewed by 
pupils themselves. This should be 
arranged, whenever possible, and a 
record made of the reaction of the pu- 
pils. A most enthusiastic recommen- 
dation by adults could be nullified by 
unfavorable pupil reaction to a film. 

Film Forum Review’ has been en- 
gaged since 1946 in a pioneer venture 
in the evaluation of films. Although 
the particular interest of the group 
has been in the field of Adult Educa- 
tion, and films suitable to the general 
adult audience, their methods of eval- 
uation are happily adaptable to films 
in other fields. With the kind assist- 
ance of Mr. Robertson Sillars, a 
former editor of Film Forum Review, 
the writer has prepared a tentative 
film evaluation form which may prove 
valuable to guidance personnel. It 
consists of two main sections: the first 
designed to ascertain whether a par- 
ticular film does an effective job of 
communication, and the second to de- 
termine whether the film satisfies a 
definite need. The form is listed at 
the end of this article. 

To be useful, an evaluation form 
should be general enough to facilitate 
the evaluation of different types of 
films and yet specific enough to ren- 
der significant judgments on particu- 
lar films. To secure a group rating, 
the person who collects the evaluation 
forms may assign weights of 3, 2, and 
1 to Good, Fair, and Poor respective- 
ly. On any particular item then, if 
there are five persons in the evalua- 


8A quarterly magazine published by the Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


’ versity, in cooperation with the National Committee 


on Film Forums. 
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tion group the maximum rating would 
be fifteen, and an average rating 7 or 
8, and so on. Using a separate card 
for each film, the results of the group 
evaluation should be summarized by 
the person in charge of the preview 
showing. In addition to the informa- 
tion at the top of the evaluation sheet, 
a note should be made of the rental 
and purchase costs of the film. A file 
of such cards would make it possible 
to see at a glance the over-all merits 
or weaknesses of films previewed. 
Reference would be made to the file 
of original evaluation forms only if 
the prospective user were interested. 
Obviously the next step is the ex- 
perimental use of this tentative evalu- 
ation form to see wherein lie its 
strengths and weaknesses. The need 
for devising and using an adequate 
evaluation instrument cannot be over- 
emphasized, if personnel workers, 
wish to sharpen their critical judg- 
ments of films and voice their in- 
formed demand for the kinds of films 
needed in their school programs. 
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TENTATIVE FILM EVALUATION FORM 


Name of Film 





Producer 





Distributor 





Directions: 


Date of Production — 
Running Time 
Date of Preview 








This form should be filled out by each member of the previous 


group immediately following the film showing. All questions should 


be answered. 
Part I: 
A. What does the film tell us? 


Communication Value 
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Does the film present its message clearly? 


Very Clear 
Criticism, if any 





Does the film hold your interest? 
Interesting 


Very interesting 
Criticism, if any 





Is the presentation true to life? 
9608 cs —inintca 


Criticism, if any 


Part II: 





Utilization Value 


With what group (s) would you want to use this film? 
Not good for any 
Homeroom group 
Assembly period 


counselors ________.-__ 





P.T.A. meeting 
Parent study group 
In-service training course for teachers, 





If unsuitable for any, please | ipbiarth ibn late mien wr Be 0k 


What does the film do? 
Provides information 
About what- 





Provides motivation 





Toward what? 
Stimulates discussion 


On what issues? ___. TL 
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Behind the Academic Curtain™ by 
Archibald MacIntosh is subtitled A 
Guide to Getting the Most out of Col- 
lege but in actuality it is addressed as 
much to college administrators and 
faculty members as to prospective stu- 
dents and their parents. To the au- 
thor, careful admission procedures and 
an intelligent guidance program (the 
term is used in a broad sense) are the 


methods of preventing the waste mo- 
tion of the alarming number of stu- 
dents who each year drop out—or are 
dropped—before completing college. 
Basing his comments on data collected 
from almost 300 colleges and on his 
considerable experience, Dr. MacIn- 
tosh has provided one of the best, 
most mature brief discussions of why 
to go to and how to stay in college. 
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The subject of The Teacher as Coun- 
selor, an American Council on Ed- 
ucation pamphlet, is relevant to some 
of Dr. MaclIntosh’s considerations. 
It recognizes that faculty members as 
advisers far outnumber the profes- 
sional guidance officers in any college 
and are often in a far better position 
to give students advice, and it gives 
suggestions as to how teachers may 
best do that counseling which has al- 
ways been and continues to be a part 
of good teaching. Graduate Training 
for Educational Personnel Work, 
another publication in the American 
Council’s series on student personnel 
work, is intended to survey the avail- 
able programs for preparation of pro- 
fessional counselors. The pamphlet 
gives a brief account of the as yet short 
and inconclusive history of this new 
occupation, discusses the types of 


graduate training facilities which ex- 
ist and devotes the greater part of its 
space to summary information about 
the offerings in this field at 271 insti- 
tutions which responded to a question- 


naire. The pamphlet makes no at- 
tempt to pronounce whether these 
particular programs are good or bad: 
even a glance over the list and the 
data given suggests that it would take 
the wisdom of Solomon to sort out 
the shoddy from the sound. In 1947, 
the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council on 
Education sponsored an invitational 
conference on testing problems. The 
report of this conference. Exploring 
Individual Differences shows that 
discussion at the conference centered 
on projective techniques, especially 
the Rorschach Test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test, on the assumption 


that they have so developed that they 
can be used in the selection and guid- 
ance of students. There was considera- 
ble attention given to the problems of 
differential criteria in terms of how to 
shape suitable tests for vocational 
guidance and choice of a college ma- 
jor. 

In Education for a Divided Na- 
tion James Bryant Conant, presi- 
dent of one of the most distinguished 
privately endowed universities in this 
country, says his very stimulating say 
about the role of the public schools in 
the future of the United States. The 
vitality of our traditions of democracy 
and freedom is for Dr. Conant the 
key to our fitness to survive the “cold 
war” of ideological struggle with the 
U. S. S. R., and public education, 
which he regards as eminently a so- 
cial process, is the means of main- 
taining the strength and flexibility of 
our distinctive social system. If the 
teaching in our high schools is done 
in the spirit of Teaching Adolescents 
in Secondary Schools by Harry N. 
Rivlin, our high schools will be insti- 
tutions of vital social usefulness. The 
concluding chapter, put in the form of 
a letter from an experienced teacher 
to a novice in the profession, shows 
the quality of the book, which does 
not rattle off educational formulae in 
professional jargon, but reveals sensi- 
tive awareness of the individuality of 
each teacher and each student. Its 
statements of educational principles 
and its recognition of the desirability 
of endless variation in their applica- 
tion can be very helpful to young 
teachers. 

Anthologies often tempt the re- 
viewer to disagreement as to the basis 
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of selection or overwhelm him with 
ponderous authority, but an admira- 
ble compendium, showing imagina- 
tion and breadth of taste, is the re- 
cently published Toward Liberal Ed- 
ucation’™. Its editors describe it as 
meant to help college freshmen to un- 
derstand what liberal education can 
mean to them, but it can also be a good 
bedside book for all the troubled ed- 
ucators of today who are seeking the 
way; through reading in it, one can 
argue the eternal problems of learn- 
ing, not only with Plato and Aristotle, 
but also with Veblen, Mencken, 


Toynbee—and James Thurber. 
Three recent publications are es- 
pecially designed to help teen-age 
girls with the difficult problems of 
growing up. Girl Alive! by Fran- 
ces Ullmann, pays a fair amount of at- 
tention to hair, clothes, weight and 


personal hygiene, but also gives good 
advice on social adjustments. Ruth 
Fedder’s A Girl Grows Up™ is now 
available in a second edition. It 
makes use of a thorough knowledge 
of adolescent psychology in its effort 
to help girls achieve self-understand- 
ing, and is written in a style which is 
direct and appealling without talking 
down to its audience. Vocationaliy 
Yours," prepared by the program 
department of the Camp Fire Girls, 
contains suggestions on choosing a vo- 
cation, a summer job chart, and brief 
and attractive statements about ten oc- 
cupations each written by a member of 
the National Advisory Council of 
Horizon Clubs who is outstanding in 
her profession. The section on teach- 
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ing is by Barbara Catton, Executive 
Secretary of the NADW. 
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Secondary School Exchange 


' VELORA BUSCHER 


“Except for the annual institute 
for teachers, I know of nothing that is 
a greater waste of time on the part of 
more people,” said one teacher on be- 
ing informed that a new administrator 
had brought with him the old idea of 
the homeroom. 

The homeroom has long been the 
darling of the administrator who sud- 
denly becomes guidance conscious. 
Theoretically, it is a means of making 
everyone guidance conscious because 
it makes everyone a contributor to the 
guidance program. Actually, it is 
often a mere administrative device for 
checking attendance, reading bulletins 
to the students, or collecting for vari- 
ous drives. It can easily become a 
supervised study period. In its worst 
form it degenerates into a restless, 
aimless class in which the teacher tries 
to keep order. 

Miss Ruth O. Walker, Director of 
Guidance in the Lanphier High 
School of Springfield, Illinois, feels 
that the homeroom, which she calls 
“the Cinderella of the guidance sys- 
tem,” has been too greatly maligned 
and too seldom defended. She agrees 
with the popular concept of the room 
as a place where special notice is taken 
of a child’s absence, where report 
cards are handed out with a word of 
encouragement, and where a shy child 
can help plan activities and discuss 


school problems. But these things, 
she admits, cannot fill completely all 
the hours allotted to homerooms. 
How can the time profitably be spent? 

In an article in J/linois Education, 
December, 1948, Miss Walker makes 
some suggestions for using the home- 
room as a medium to unify the whole 
guidance program. 

There are a lot of subjects on which boys 
and girls need information, on which they need 
to arrive at socially valuable opinions, if they 
are to reach their greatest possible success and 
happiness in life, and yet these are subjects 
which we cannot be sure all pupils will dis 
cuss in the regular high school courses, 

There is much that boys and girls are 
hungry to learn about forms of courtesy, in- 
cluding the etiquette of dating. Boys and 
girls, like their elders, want to know ‘how to 
win friends and influence people.’ They 
would be happier in their home if some per- 
son could help them to understand a great 
deal about necessary family adjustments. They 
need information when they are planning ad- 
vanced training. 


Miss Walker believes that while 
some teachers dislike the homeroom 
because it is an added chore, most of 
them object to it because they feel 
themselves inadequately prepared in 
guidance and incompetent to counsel 
young people in areas outside their 
special fields. Help can be given 
teachers, she thinks, by arranging in 
a series of lessons such materials as are 
to be used in homeroom. 








University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


Probably all of you have been in- 
volved at some time, or in some way, 
with the development of an Associa- 
ted Women Students’ organization. 
Whether you have a well developed 
group on your campus or are in some 
stage of reorganization, you may 
recognize familiar trials or find some 
good suggestions for your own situa- 
tion in the following description con- 
tributed by Mrs. Margaret C. Wells, 
Dean of Women, Redlands Univer- 
sity, Redlands, California. 

“Not so many years ago there ex- 
isted an Associated Women Students’ 
organization which was decidedly be- 
low par. Today, after an intensive 
and persistent course of rehabilitation, 
that same A.W.S. is glowing with 
health and vitality. It now feels the 
pulse of the entire campus, and has 
developed a whole file of ideas with 
regard to its presence and purpose in 
the general scheme of things. 

“Basically the problem was that of 
giving the A. W. S. a purpose and a 
program, as well as a healthy degree 
of self-consciousness. It was a loose 
organization. Its council membership 
was not clearly defined, its council 
meetings irregular and poorly attend- 
ed. Its head was elected with the usual 
accompaniment of political considera- 
tions by the entire student body, pri- 
marily as Vice President of the Asso- 
cated Students, and only secondarily 
as President of the women’s group. 

“First steps taken were: 1. member- 


ship on the Executive Council was 
crystallized. 2. Regular meeting 
times were established. 3. The prac- 
tice of sending substitutes to such 
meetings was discouraged. 4. The 
status of women leaders was empha- 
sized by recognition in dormitory 
meetings, in receiving lines at Uni- 
versity functions, and at informal so- 
cial gatherings planned in their 


‘honor. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROGRAM 


“With the seeds of status, recog- 
nition, and responsibility planted, the 
A.W.S. turned its attention toward 
developing a meaningful program. 
1. A system of convocations for all 
women students was instituted. These 
meetings helped promote a spirit of 
unity and common purpose among all 
women students. This expanded into 
a public relations program with special 
emphasis on friendly contacts with 
women and the A. W. S. join forces 
istrative staff. Twice a year faculty 
women of the faculty and the admin- 
for a dinner meeting—formal on one 
occasion, and quite the opposite on the 
other. 2. One year the girls placed 
their main emphasis on the develop- 
ment of a training program for the 
A. W. S. Sponsors, a group of upper- 
class women who have traditionally 
assisted with the orientation program 
for new women students. The Ex- 
ecutive Council decided that the hit- 
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or-miss methods of selection must be 
eliminated, and to that end required 
aspirants to attend a series of talks, 
given by Council members themselves 
and by the Dean of Women, and to 
pass an examination based on the main 
points of these lectures. The sponsors 
worked with a will to meet the rigor- 
ous standards set for them by their 
own Council. 3. Plans were made to 
establish more concrete and coopera- 
tive relations with other schools. Last 
year they pioneered as hostesses at a 
weekend convention of A.W.S. presi- 
dents and representatives from thir- 
teen southern California colleges and 
universities . . . This fall the confer- 
ence has been repeated on another 
campus. 


LEGISLATIVE Group 


“Another aspect of the program 


deserves special mention. This is the 
gradual establishment of a legislative 
group, which seemed desirable in 
order to achieve a balanced govern- 
mental organization. It began with 
building the prestige of the dormitory 
presidents as a group. The house 
presidents started informal, monthly 
gatherings for the purpose of discus- 
sing moans and gripes that emanated 
from the residence halls and of trying 
to do something about them. Little 
progress was made at first but a grad- 
ual change in attitude has come about; 
the girls now hold their meetings with 
frequency and regularity; they have 
learned to handle small responsibil- 
ities well, and are now eager to tackle 
larger problems. 


Jupicia Group 


“For some time ‘Dorm Council’ 
was viewed wtih mistrust and antip- 
athy, because it was the body which 
meted out penalties for lateness, un- 
tidy rooms and similar offenses. Dorm 
Council members admittedly were 
prone to go easy with sorority sisters, 
roommates, and friends from the 
home town. The vitamins adminis- 
tered to the ailing judicial board in- 
cluded: 1. Regularity of meetings. 
2. Uniformity of penalties for like 
offenses. 3. Objectivity in judging 
cases. 4. Campus wide publicity and a 
propaganda program designed along 
the general line of “Be proud of your 
dormitory council.” 


FinaL CHANGES 


“1, The basic change toward which 
we had been working since the very 
beginning was divorcing the A. W. S. 
organization completely from the As- 
sociated Students. Good publicity 
among the ranks of the men students 
paid dividends, and the necessary 
amendment to the constitution was 
passed by a comfortable majority. 

“2. The current project for our re- 
juvenated A. W. S. is the revamping 
of its outworn constitution. 

“The situation as outlined above is 
not perfect, but at least it is indicative 
of progress and improvement. Stu- 
dent interest is well established, and 
student participation is looked upon 
with favor. The Associated Women 
Students are winning for themselves a 
definite and important place on cam- 
pus.” 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Mrs. Bernice Brown Cronkhite, 
Dean of the Graduate School at Rad- 
cliffe College, who this year is observ- 
ing her 25th anniversary as a member 
of the Radcliffe administrative staff, 
was honored by the College at a re- 
ception November 18, 1948. At this 
time announcement was made of a 
new graduate fellowship fund, estab- 
lished to commemorate Mrs. Cronk- 
hite’s 25 years of distinguished serv- 
ice. 

A new elementary school in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been named in 
honor of Lucy Diggs Slowe, Dean of 
Women at Howard University from 
1922 to 1937. 

On October 26, 1948, Dean Chris- 


tine Conaway of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and her staff, were hostesses at a 
conference of head residents of Ohio 


colleges. The program included ad- 
dresses by Dr. Frank F. Tallman of 
the department of neurology and psy- 
chiatry, Ohio State University, whose 
topic was “Counseling Aids from a 
Psychiatrist”; and Professor John Cu- 
ber of the Ohio State University de- 
partment of sociology, who spoke on 
“Courtship Mores on the College 
Campus.” A book display, book re- 
views, and a discussion period were 


also scheduled. 


New APPpoINTMENTS 
Mrs. Mary C. Bromage, from As- 
sistant Dean of Women to Associate 
Dean of Women, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 
Ella R. Brown, Vice Principal, La 


Jolla Junior-Senior High School, La 
Jolla, Calif. 

Evlyn N. Fisher, Dean of Women, 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Mrs. Harold A. Furst, Vice Princi- 
pal and Dean of Girls, Galileo High 
School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Frances Jennings, from Dean of 
Women to Dean of Students, Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 

Mary E. Pottorf, Dean of Women, 
Doane College, Crete, Nebr. 

Pearl L. Rees, Dean of Women in 
the Nursing School of the Glendale 
Sanitarium, Glendale, Calif. 

Dorothea K. Wolcott, Dean of 
Women, Findlay College, Findlay, 
Ohio. 


Diep 

Julia E. Brooks, Assistant Princi- 
pal and Dean of Girls at Dunbar 
High School, Washington, D. C., 
died in Washington on November 24, 
1948. Miss Brooks had been assist- 
ant principal at Dunbar since the early 
1920’s. 

Montrose Phillips, Dean of Resi- 
dence, Mt. Vernon Junior College, 
Washington, D. C., died in Canton, 
Ohio, in September, 1948. Miss 
Phillips was to have taken a new posi- 
tion that month as dean of Bradford 
Junior College in Massachusetts. 

Marion Talbot died in Chicago, 
Ill., on October 20, 1948, Ap- 
pointed to the first deanship in the 
United States in 1892 at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Miss Talbot served 
in that capacity until 1925. 
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SUMMER WorkKSHOPS 


The headquarters office of NADW 
has received notice of several work- 
shops for deans, counselors, and head 
residents, to be held in the summer of 
1949. They are listed below, with the 
dates of each workshop and the name 
of the director or person from whom 
further information can be secured. 


Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 
July 5-August 13 
Mrs. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean of Students 


Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
July 21-22 
A. C. Van Dusen, Director of 
the Summer Session 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 
(Conference for Head Residents) 
June 20-July 15 

Mary I. Bash, Dean of Wom- 
en 


Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 
July 26-August 6 
Mary Jane Wyland, Professor 
of Education 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


(Housemothers Training 
School ) 


June 27-July 9 
Helen B. Schleman, Dean d 
Women 


In addition to these workshops a 
ranged for deans, there will be exe 
lent courses in the field of stude 
personnel and guidance offered in th 
regular summer sessions of various 
universities during 1949. Institutic 
which have indicated wide or unust 
offerings in this field are Cornell U 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; George Pew 
body College for Teachers, Nashvillé 
4, Tenn.; Indiana University, Bloom 
ington, Ind.; New York University 
(School of Education), New York 3; 
N. Y.; Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Yi 
and the University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wis. Requests for further 
information may be directed to 
Director of the Summer Session ¢ 
the Dean at each institution. 


The U. S. Office of Education i§ 
again publishing its directory of sume 
mer courses, Offerings in Guidanea 
Work, which is the most on . 
sive listing available. It may be ¢ 
tained free of charge from the U.S ‘ 
Office of Education, Washington 5 f 
D. C. J 





Important! 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Headquarters: Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
April 18-21, 1949 


Dates: 











PROPOSED SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS FOR NADW 
Chicago, Ill., 1949 
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